











ON THE JOB 
..-not ‘‘on the way” 


Guided missile development takes top priority in the Nation's defense 
program today— and missile specialists are among the military's 
most valuable men. That's why they're speeded to new assignments via the 
Scheduled Airlines — the five times faster way. It’s usually the 
cheaper way, too, when pay and per diem dollars are considered. 
So, next time you're moving one or many, call your 
Scheduled Airlines representative — and find out more about 


the advantages of Scheduled flight. 


Guidance radar operator makes 
final check — the Terrier 
missile is launched from deck 
of a Navy cruiser. 


10% DISCOUNT for official travel on TR's 
fo 
Dependable, S« heduled Service Saves Millions of Valuable Man Hours for the Military \o@ a a 


THE CERTIFICATED Scheduled Airline OF THE U.S.A. 


ALASKA AIRLINES DELTA AIR LINES NEW YORK AIRWAYS SOUTHERN AIRWAYS 
ALLEGHENY AIRLINES EASTERN AIR LINES NORTH CENTRAL AIRLINES SOUTHWEST AIRWAYS 
AMERICAN AIRLINES FRONTIER AIRLINES NORTHEAST AIRLINES TRANS-TEXAS AIRWAYS 
BONANZA AIR LINES LAKE CENTRAL AIRLINES NORTHWEST ORIENT AIRLINES TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
CAPITAL cmens LOS ANGELES AIRWAYS OZARK AIR LINES UNITED AIR LINES 
CENTRAL AIRLINES MACKEY AIRLINES PACIFIC NORTHERN AIRLINES WEST COAST AIRLINES 
COLONIAL AIRLINES MOHAWK AIRLINES PIEDMONT AIRLINES WESTERN AIR LINES 
CONTINENTAL AIR LINES NATIONAL AIRLINES RESORT AIRLINES WIEN ALASKA AIRLINES 
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EDITORIAL POLICY 


ARMY is a professional military magazine 
devoted to the dissemination of information 
and ideas relating to the military art and 
science representing the interests of the en- 
tire Army. ARMY sirives to— 

Advance man's knowledge of warfare in 
the flelds of strategy, tactics, logistics, 
operations, administration, weapons and 
weapons systems. 

Advance man's knowledge and under- 
standing of the soldier as an individual, 
as a member of a trained unit, and as 
a member of the whole Army; emphasir- 
ing leadership, esprit, loyalty, and a 
high sense of duty 

Disseminate knowledge of military history, 
especially articles that have application 
fo current problems or foster tradition 
and create esprit. 

Explain the importont and vital role of 
the United States Army in the Nation's 
defense and show that the Army is 
alert to the challenges of new weapons, 
machines, and methods 

Advance the status of the soldier's profes- 
sion. 

(Adopted by the Executive Council of the As- 
sociation of the U. $. Army, 21 June 1954) 
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Guided missiles will give artillerymen 
an extension of range and a flexibility 
in choice of target far beyond anything 
dreamed of in the past. In his cover de 
sign Lt. Col. Robert B. Rigg suggests 
that the guided missile will be to the 
artilleryman what the long thrust is to 
the skilled bayoneteer the power stroke 


that kills 
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Cessna T-37 designed for Jet Training 


To meet jet age demands, the U. S. Air Force requires a jet trainer that 
makes it easy for cadet-pilots to master first line combat airplanes. 


The Cessna developed T-37 introduces the cadet to all combat jet airplane 
characteristics while training on this safe, easy-to-fly jet trainer. 


It is designed to provide the Air Force with a jet trainer that can be operated J 

, ‘ . h ) is @i 
at substantial savings and cover the most important and longest phase of LAL 
the cadet-pilot’s jet training. 


It is a privilege for us here at Cessna to team with the Air Force in its forward- 
thinking plans for the jet age. CESSNA AIRCRAFT COMPANY, Wichita, Kans. 


For Air Force cadet-pilots, a safe, easy step into first line jets. 
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THE MONTH’S MAIL 


Dress the Part 


® When I rec 
| Va struck 
readable 


fit 


ved the December issu 


avain by the imount ol 
material you put into the maga 
ol ice for the Cere 
that 
ourtesy 
After being an 
enli ted man ind i yunior otheer in troop 
unit I have 
usion a Mayor 
rank 
ly 


openly Hout courtesy Ihis not only 


You ce “-TVE im) ACE 


} 


yathon on saluting It ibout time 


the blame for our lack ot military ‘ 


laid if the proper door 


irrived it the arrie 
Murr i‘ 


emulate 


con 
llow can the 
who 


ap 


in in the uUpe;nior 
to ilutin but to eneral 

Aathice 

has gotten to the point where, to 
i sharp ofhcer ou must get down 
crack unit. We 

of ofhcers who seem t 


do have a great num 
feel that thes 
Army. | 
held officer who habitual 


ves rolled up. The excu 


yust a job nm our know ot 


t 1 doctor oO what 


Usualls 


i ound it rea be 


i unit has all kinds of poster 
Neat Be Sharp,’ 
ind so on. This is all fine, but no on 
to tell the ofhcer those admonition: 
ire also addressed at him. We take it for 
ranted that he hould have pride and 
rry himself accordingly. But all in all 
Some of our ofhicet 
up to military tandard Vian 


ind me er con 


ecm 


is not true don't 
have 
fitting or old uniforn 
ult i tailor 

livery 


ill to thi 


heer 
that tail com 


ould dey t¢ in 
ubject. I 
hould discipling the ney 


' ' 
will nail an enlisted man for 


unit 
inder ligent 
nes. MP 

ikin i i 


ippearance Let bevin 


broth I oth cr 


| 
rain ome ol our who 


do the ime thin 

Lv. Davis STEVENSON 
LISA Mission 
\suncion 


Para thay 


Saddle Mental Mobility 


@® Major Cushman’s Cerebration 
bility j Men in the 

in example of the technique of citing 
fact 
premise Lhe cite the ( 
Jackson 


voces on to 


Sore 5 


December issuc 


only those which tend to support a 
exponent ol 


Sheridan ind 


point out by 


mobile warlare 


Rommel and 


implication that none of the three be 


longed to anything res mbling a 


mobile 
ih 

I hie Major overlooked we vrnie excellent 
additional « xamples mn of his con 


proot 
4 


Sherman (Ar 
\rtillery It 
vould be difficult to find more perfect 
xamples of than the 
Vicksburg March to the 
Sea, or the evolutions culminating in the 
Battle of Ulm 
enient to overlook such ¢ xponents ol mo 
iS Ie b Stuart, or George S 
\fter all 


In assembling his “proof by example,” 


tention: Grant (Infantry 


tillers weeven Napoleon 
mobile wartare 


campaign the 
Apparently it was con 


bile warfare 


Patton they were cavalrymen 
Vajor Cushman overlooked something 
which all of the persons mentioned had 
they 
prote sion but by 
iccustomed to the 

tended horizons of the 


From the 


horsemen, not by 
They 


increas d Stature and 


in Common were 


avocation were 
mounted man 
veginning of civilization the 
iounted man h is ¢ nyoye d d physical and 
p ychological idvantage over the pede s 
trian. Certainly no one would quarrel 
vith Major Cushman’s statement that 
mental mobility is not the special preserve 
A the Nevertheless, the 
trong chain of coincidence would seem 
the that the 
mounted man tends to acquire or devel 
ittributes 


man who rick Ss 


to substantiate premis¢ 


op the currently associated with 


mental mobility. To translate mental mo 


bility into tactical or strategical mobility 


yrve must have the physic il means for 


doing it And unless one 1s wccustomed 
will not be 
conditioned to take ady intace ot 


vhen ind if they do become 


using those means, he 
ment ills 


i\ il 


I raditionally the foot soldier has looked 


up to the 


| mounted man. Veneration of 


the knight” has not always been un 


tin ed with envy 

Major 

those 

means of achieving it, will use it 

killed in 

in't get much of that any more 
Capt. Marion D 

17 Estes Drive 

Columbus, Ga 


lo paraphrase Cushman, mo 


bilit hye longs to who have the 


and ire 
You 


exercising those means 


love 1 


Leadership Makes Es prit 


° - Lith Moveth 
January really strikes oil 


Mountains in the 
| found 


it refreshing to read something contain 


issu¢ 
ing the true elements of esprit because 
we read so much these days about pay 
ind allowances, medical services, and the 
commissary and PX. While these things 
ire important and I would not want to 
undercut the people who are working to 
better this tangible evidence of compensa 


tion, | hope we never get away from the 
basic problem of morale which is devel 
oped in the hearts and minds of soldiers 

[he article strikes home some extreme 
ly good points, but I must criticize it in 
one respect: it does not stress the impor 
tance of leadership in establishing and 
sustaining esprit. Although it mentions 
esprit as one of the eight points that make 
up morale, I think this important element 
was subordinated. While it appears to be 
a truism, there is no doubt that every 
thing a military outfit does or fails to do 
reflection of the leader. So 
many times I have seen the same opera 
tion and the 


is a direct 


same group go from poor 


esprit to good (and vice versa) simply 


through the device of leadership change 
One of the 


ticle was the necessity of getting people 


important points of the ar 


to believe in themselves. But even in this 
respect positive results are achieved only 
when the leader fosters this belief and 
keeps hammering it home by personal 
example I must mention, however, that 
the author quotes one reference to lead 
part 
about the Cavalry colonel in the Philip 
pines who decided to take the field to 


icquaint his outht with one another. I'll 


ership which is magnificent—the 


bet he found that esprit mounted in direct 
proportion to the distance he put between 
his outfit and the garrison and PX 

Cor. Frank J 
Washington 25, D. ¢ 


SACKTON 


The ¢ heap ( ertificate 


@ Lieutenant Benedict's interesting Cer 
ebration on the cheapne ss to which cer 
tification has been reduced |December] 
brings to mind a couple of instances of 
recent devaluation of a man’s word 
Before 1 cleared my last overseas sta 
tion | and others were given a certificate 
to the effect that 


anyone anything (specifically, local me: 


to sign I didn't owe 


chants [his mimeographed paper was 
stapl d to the standard certificate of clear 
DD Form 13 
knows, bears a statement to the same ef 
fect 


clearing personnel couldn't read the fine 


ance which, as one well 


The thinking, apparently, was that 
print of Form 137. This in itself wouldn't 
have been too bad had the mimeographed 
form not been grammatically of the worst 
order 

1 like 
commanded this outfit also was required 
to sign that thing 
the title of 


to think that the general who 


I won't grace it with 


“certificate” ) along with his 
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itheers and enlisted men, before he could 
pick up hi 


This i but another 


records and catch the boat 
example 
SERGEANT BALDY 
Ft. Benning, Ga 

The Men of Bataan 

@ ‘The 


with the express perm! 


two following letters, published 
sion of the writ 


ers, sp ik for themselves 


Dear Major Morton 
Mr. Lee 


for your article 


ind I felt very grateful to you 
ot appreciation and praise 
the men of Bataan in The Army Com 
bat Forces Journal, December, 1955. We 
ire glad that what our men did for our 
been brought to the knowl 
edge of America of today 

Our son, Ist Lt. Henry G. Lee, Hq 


Co Philippine Division, was one of 


ountrys h iS 


them In 1945 when the Rangers went 


to Prison ( imp No | it 


two notebooks of our son’s were 


Cabanatuan, 
found 
buried under his barracks—one of prose 
ind one of poetry. Your article and his 
poems \bucay Withdrawal tell the 
same story 

1945, 


! Japan se prison ship 


Our son was killed January 9, 
n the bombin 
n Takao Bay 

Sincerely yours 
Maser T. Les 
San Mari 
1é, lemenaee 


Dear Mr 
is the great 
i hig yt praise an 
need hardly say how 
mur thoughtful 


treasure your 


wems very well 

of his book on 

ct to say it 1s not 

vill find that J 
\bucay With 

ther poems in my 
f the Philippine 

ncerely yours 


Louts Morton 


ven us permit 


lines from Ab 


! 


nm ner on wrote 


fue Eprrors 


( iglow 
wat a the show 
‘ brown moke Ss 
M ilay yoke 

time of quick alarms 

dust fron 


nn their 
their endl 
their gle aming 


glance r the rasping 


nrade claws if 
de ith 


The white Mm ra ler the inch 
deep dust 
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Curse in a tone of hurt disgust 

\nd slander the noble Japanese 

\ ith four letter Saxon obscenities 

Till with empty guns the silver planes 

Make a last Hat dive it the bomb pocked 
road 

And wing to their base for another load 

For a full two minutes the road lies still 

Like a battered serpent too tough to kill 

[hen a whistle shrills with a fierce thin 
stab 

\nd a driver heads for his splintered cab 

And moving helmets take up the pace 

As ofhcers shout and motors race 

And the road is alive beneath the sun 

In a short five minutes the thing 

[he denim soldiers loot each load 

Ihe dead men dragged by their dusty 
hee ls 

Out of the path of the waiting wheel: 

Dirt in the holes the 

\nd the wounded 
shade 

he gear slips into its worn bright 

The feet plod forward—the column 
moves 


is done 


bombs have made 


placed in the jungle 


groove 


The column moves and the d 1yV Cr iwls by 
And the dust goes up to the yellow sky 
And the silver planes with their lethal 
load 
Shuttle death from the base to the road 
I he dead men sprawl in the dusty lane 
\nd the wounded live in a world of pain 
But the column moves and each move is 
vain 
I he day drags on to its brilliant close 
Crimson and purple and ash of rose 
And the night comes in like a closing door 
When the sun drops down on Corregidor 
\nd darkne ss covers the throbbing land 
VU ith the cool caress ot i quiet hand 
[he new line glows in the friendly dark 
Lhe siege guns sp ak and the rox ke ts are 
And the teel she ll whistles it 
hate 
\ the enemy move ix hours late 
Rifle crackle 
V he n the 
tray 
Bataan is saved for another day 
Saved tor hunger 


bor slow exhaustion and 


hymn ot 


machine guns play 


tired doughboys take up t 


and wound ind hea 
yvrim retreat 


For a wasted hope and a sure defeat 


Pity the Poor Finance Officer 


s Better pay for better work iS pl 
x<ribed by ¢ ipt Rh. M. Ward | Januar: 
1 typ il thought of a tall othces 
vho has been away fro 
I ha therv « been remo" 
rking corps’ of the Ar 
ould it take Career Mana 
the farfHung 
world to become so overburde 


ae 


finance othes 


ices OF pay increase ind 
be unable to pay us for even 
performance 

Mayor Paurt M 
bork Union Va 


PLETCHES 


From the Netherlands 
* 1 he irticl by ¢ ipt Patrick 
Detend from the 


\ugust gave in ©x 


hould 


lop ot the 
imple 


defend from the top « 


«the Fatigue Cap 


that never shows 
Fatigue! 


And No Wonder! 
looking sharp on the toughest 


It keeps you 


duty! Stands any abuse, Collapse 


if, step on it, sition it it springs 


right back into shape no extra 


stiffeners required! 
© WON'T WRINKLE 
© WON'T SAG 

Wind 


resistant. water repellent 


Can be dry cleaned 


INSIST ON THE NAME 


* a 


ON THE REO ANO GREEN LABEL 
INSIDE YOUR CAP 


iT 1S YOUR GUARANTEE 


Ask for it at your P.X. 


If not available, order by 
prepaid anywhere in the worl 


ONLY $2.00 pospa 


Be Sure—Specify your size 
#8590 with inside ear flap 
#8594 without flap 
Write for Quantity 


*Patent applied for 


Prices 








ott bb 
CAP CORP. 


JOTH STREET 
KENTUCKY 








We've been looking 
for you 


Make sure you continue getting 
your copy of ARMY. Send your 
change of address to: 


CIRCULATION MANAGER 
1529 Eighteenth $1., N.W 
Washington 6, D. C 











Being assigned to the Netherlands Infan 
try School, | have recommended that this 
urticle be placed as a reference in our 
However, | think the Captain's 
comparison of potential fire 


library 
power be 
tween machine guns, automat rifles, and 
Not all 
the 170 rifles in the rifle company will 
fire in a position defense. (2) Not every 
man will be able to fire 16 rounds a 


minute 4) 


rifles is somewhat inaccurate | 


Ihe rifle has a much shorter 


range. (4) Riflemen, because of their 
yreater number, are far more subject to 
the effectiveness (in all its meanings) of 
the enemy's fire power 

Ihe fewer number of rounds from au 
tomatic weapons may have a considerable 
effect on the enemy, because the beaten 
zone is concentrated in a rather small 
area, usually where targets are thickest 
Ihe fre of automatic weapons is far 
more flexible too, because of their greater 
range and accuracy 

On the whole 


Captain's views, and rather regret that | 


I quite agree with the 


did not have the opportunity to meet him 
in Korea, where we could have proved 
his theories 

J. M. Gerverpinck 
Infanterieschool 


Harderwijk, Netherlands 
CO's ‘Corner’ 


@ Last year I had a student company 
that was made up of two-year draftees 
National Cjuardsmen, reservists and col 
lege men, The last-named were high IO 
boys all studying to be specialists Hlow 
was | to organize §o that the men would 
feel they were one? It seemed that most of 
these men resented formations, flag-wav 
ing, marching, regulations, and the usual 
necessary duties of Army life. So I dug up 


Mayor 


from it items of particular interest 


soatner's Army Lore, and copied 
L hese 
were placed on the bulletin board, in the 
Company Commander's Corner.” After 
a while, even the topkick and some of 
the men slipped items into it. The whole 
company became interested 
i left the company, but I have the 
satistaction of knowing my “Corner” is 
still being maintained, Items extracted 
from books and the service journals and 
placed where the men can read them will 
do much toward arousing interest in the 
ervice, They must be short and must 
itisty. Curiosity 
Capr. Gronce A. Nicro 
Sec LISB, OSD, TSS 
hort Monmouth, N. | 


Appreciative Word from a Marine 


° I laving always been a devoted reader 
of your magazine, | can't tell you how 
stimulating it was to read the unbiased 
remarks concerning Col, Frank Hl. Schwa 
ble, USMC, by Major Prugh in “Jus 
tice for All RECAP. Ks November 

The court of inquiry which sat in 
judgment of Colonel Schwable had mor 
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at stake than met the eye, for it was their 
dilemma to decide the fate of a person 
who had devoted a lifetime of service to 
his country, It was an unenviable posi 
tion 
It is reassuring to know that we have 
people like Major Prugh among our 
comrades in arms. It is through the logical 
and realistic thinking of such officers that 
we further cement the bonds between 
our respective services. 
Capt 
USM¢ 
liq FMFPac, FPO 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Wow! 


P, X. KeLLey 


@ ‘The November issue was loaded 

Are you encouraging a rash of improp 
er dress in repeating the 1919 misfortune 
of Pershing’s unbuttoned pocket? Major 
Prugh’s cap front (page 52) seems bent, 
and the cap is cocked on his head. Pages 
56 and 57 show unauthorized parachute 
patches on garrison caps of Colonel Raft 
and General Cook. There’s a gay cocki 
ness on service caps through pages 57 to 
67 that is not supported by ARs or SRs 

And that cover picture! How many 
steel helmets the world over are going to 
be ruined so they won't again serve their 
intended purpose? Once you burnish the 
temper out of them, and chrome-plate 
them, they'll never deflect another bullet 
And why the combat boots with dress 
blues—loused up yet with illegal white 
laces. Trousers bloused with elastic, trou 
sers tucked into shoes without elastic. 

Will that angle of dangle on rifles in 
such an unorthodox carry cause a new 
fad toor 

Llow about a campaign for wearing the 
uniform correctly? Our Chief of Staff 
just succeeded in making officers dress 
like officers once again, to the benefit of 
officers and men and to enhancement of 
prestige of the Army among civilians 
Let's push that sort of thing 

CoLoNeL STICKLER 


USAREUR 
The Grass Will Grou 


@ Francis Scott Key, who wrote our Na 
tional Anthem, was born on 9 August 
1780. He composed the song in a burst 
of inspiration on 14 September 1814. It 
was written in a moment of acute na 
tional stress, and expressed, as it does 
still, the 


country 


characteristic feelings of the 
not de siring to provoke war, but 
rising with ce termination to take arms in 
defense of the national honor when a 
CTISIS required it 

For this same reason the Reserve Forces 
Act was signed on 9 August 1955. Re 
serve forces could well be called “deter 
rent forces” designed to deter an ageres 
sor from taking any forward step which 
would block the way of free peoples. The 
principle is the same as that for having 
a good fire department, backed by a 


population educated in fire prevention, in 
a town that has no fires. 

The RFA is a step in the right direc 
tion, and the cadence of its succeeding 
steps depends on the service’s ability to 
sell a product of value to the uninformed. 
According to a recent Gallup poll, Amer 
icans generally don’t attach much value 
to a military career, and have but the 
foggiest notion of what the military serv 
ices are set up to accomplish. My psy 
chologist friend believes that parents are 
due a share of the Nation’s juvenile de- 
linquency problem. His theory is that 
many parents, overly concerned with the 
possibilities of war, atomic destruction, 
unemployment, and so on, pass on un 
necessary fears to their offspring. I think 
he has a good point. Today’s boy has been 
growing up with the threat of military 
service hanging over his plans for any 
career, and Army service has replaced the 
dragons, witches, and bogeymen we used 
to threaten out young ones with. Parents 
are not being good citizens when they 
cause an unhealthy attitude toward the 
service to develop in the minds of youths. 

If adults who had something to do with 
the forming of a boy’s character had de 
veloped within him a sense of duty to 
ward his country, perhaps he would en 
list because he felt he was needed, and 
that it was not all the duty of others to 
do the job. The kids are not getting a 
fair shake; neither is the Army. 

The RFA will work. All we need to 
do is make known what we have. Selling 
a good product, the Army, is aptly ex 
pressed by General McAnsh in “Faith 
Moveth Mountains” in the January issue 

At one of the better Army posts there 
was a sign on the lawn which read 
“Keep Off the Grass. The Grass Will 
Grow By Command of Major General 
Doe.” Funny thing about that grass: it 
grew. All it needed was a little attention 
and some water. 

Mayor Georce FE. BANIGAN 
Hiq Fifth Army 
( hicago I>, Ill 


How to Be Integrated 


@ | read with considerable interest Colo 
nel Bernard’s “How Do You Get Pro 
moted?” [September]. Since I am_ pre 
paring efficiency reports on my subordi 
nates it was timely and worthwhile. I not 
only agree heartily with his observations, 
but I feel that considerably more time 
should be spent in instructing young of 
ficers in the importance of this particular 
duty, repeating this instruction frequently 
up through CGSC 

Something happened today, however 
that makes me wonder whether a con 
scientious, thorough preparation of ef 
ficiency reports by a majority of ofhcers 
cannot be completely nullified at higher 
levels. Having spent the best part of a 
week in preparing my reports, including 
calling in each of the officers and dis 
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case, I felt 1 had done at 
and icceptable job. While 
standing in the PX line I could not help 
overhearing this conversation between an 
ofhcer 


line and a general officer who happened 


cussing his 


least a fair 


who was directly behind me in 


to pass by 
“Hello 
Did you have a nice Christmas?” 
Hello Yes | did 


things with your department?” 


General! Nice to see you, 


I low are 


Blow! 


found a 
a good pros 


Fine, sir. By the way, I 


lieutenant who seems like 
pect for RA. He was a distinguished mili 
ROTC; didn’t want it 
then, but appears inte rested now.” 

(ood 
doing a good job 

Yes, sir 
but is willing and pretty sharp.’ 

Well, you know what to do. You rate 


Lieutenants are 


tary grad from 


good We can use ‘em. Is he 


He's young, needs to learn, 


him about due now 


Just give him all sevens on the back of 
the form. |I 


the highest box in each case, since some 


issume the general meant 
ire higher and some lower than seven.| 
Build him up on the front and he'll be 
in. Only the top-rated guys can make it.’ 

This went on in the same vein for a 


few minutes, with the colonel assuring 


the general he would follow instructions 
I'm wondering if this could be the rea 


son why so many excellent officers were 
passed over for integration back in 194 
+5 while others were chosen 


CoLoNeL Query 


Military vs. Civil Jurisdiction 


® Recently the Supreme Court decided 
the now famous Toth case, which ren 
dered Section 3 (a) of the UCMJ un 
constitutional. This section provides that 
an ex-serviceman is still subject to mili 
tary jurisdiction if during his service he 
committed an offense which is punishable 
by Im prisonime nt tor tive years or more, 
and that that crime is not punishable In 
i civil court 

The question in the ‘loth case comes 
goes be 
yond the make 
regulations for the government of military 


And even if 


power! of Congress, is that 


down to whether Section 3 (a) 
power of Congress to 
personnel it does not go 
be yond the 
so arbitrary and unreasonable as 
Due 


Amendment? 


section 
to violate the 
Fifth 


the narrow issue of the 


Process clause of the 
Assuming this to be 
Toth case, I con 
tend the case was wrongly dec ided. 

Mr. Justice Black, in the majority opin 
ion, held the section unconstitutional, in 
that it encroached on federal court juris 
diction, where an accused has more Con 
stitutional safeguards than he has before 
1 military court. He advanced the argu 
ment that guilty persons would escape 
That 
Congress has power to place jurisdiction 
for trial of federal 
courts. It appears that Mr. Justice Black 
argued that ¢ onegress under Artic le I has 


punishment is not tenable, since 


such cases in the 
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but that 


in any case such a statute is unre asonable 


no power to pass suc h a statute 


and a violation of the Due Process clause 
| think Mr 


I believe 


Justice Black’s argument 
is unsound a court-martial of 


fers the accused at least as many pro 
cedural safeguards as he would receive in 
a federal court. True, the accused does 
not have the right to indictment by grand 
but he is com 


Under Article 


32 a more than adequate substitute for 


jury no};r trial by jury, 


pensated for those losses 


grand jury action 1s prov ided by the in 
vestigating ofhcer who determines wheth 
er there is sufhcient evidence to warrant 
trial 


not cross-examine 


Sefore a grand jury the accused can 
witnesses or even be 
present when they testify. If he testifies 


behalf 


( ounsel 


in his own he cannot be repre 


sented by Before an investigat 
ing ofhcer he not only can be present, he 
can cross-examine, and be repres nted by 
counsel. While there is no guarantee of 
trial by jury, at least insofar as peculiarly 
military offenses are concerned, a board 
of ofhcers is better able to adjudge both 
guilt and punishment than the layman 
has full 


access to all the prosecution § evidence 


In a court-martial the defense 
while in federal courts limited rules of 
de te nse 1s 
should be 


Se lf in 


discovery sometimes mean the 
surprised during the trial. It 
noted that the privil ve against 


crimination and the right to have invol 


untary contessions suppressed are yiven 
broader application in military courts 
Even if we assume Mr. Justice Black’s 


major premise that there are more pro 
cedural safeguards in civil courts, the un 
constitutionality of Section 3 (a) does not 
follow. Certainly the assumed superiority 
of civil courts in the trial of service-con 
nected crimes should have no effect in 
the construction of a Constitutional pow 
The that the 


accused has a better chance of escaping 


er otf Congress argument 
punishment in a civil court should not 


influence a conclusion as to Constitu 
tional power! 

If we accept the argument that Con 
gress has power to pass Section 4 i 
then the ultimate decision of where to 
place jurisdiction in these cases is for the 
legislature to decide. Congress could have 
rightly felt that it was essential to Army 
disc ipline that ex-servicemen be tried by 
military courts. The Supreme Court has 
on occasion tended to forget that Congress 
is an elected branch of government en 
The Su 


preme Court mere ly puts a brake on any 


trusted with dete rmining polic y 


irbitrary or unreasonable conduct by Con 


gress. In my opinion Section 3 (a) of 


UIOM] is within the Constitutional power 
ot Congress, and is neither arbitrary nor 
unreasonable 

Lr. THomas M. Lewyn 


Fort Tilden 95, N. Y 


“FLYING 
BARREL” 


A research contract on ring-wing type aircraft 
has recently been awarded to Kaman Aircraft by 
the Office of Naval Research. Also known as an 
annular-wing, it has been dubbed the “flying 
barrel”. This marks another important step in 
Kaman’s ten year history of special aeronautical 


research . 


in addition to production of Kaman 


helicopters for National Defense 


KAMAN 


THE KAMAN AIRCRAFT CORP 
BLOOMFIELD, CONN 










General Ridgway’ s 
Difficulties 


|' was never a secret that durin 4 hi 
two year tenure as Chiet of Staff, 
General Ridgway i opposed to the 
direction military poli of the United 
States was taking the Army. No rea 

mably informed person had lo read 
his recent articles in The Saturday ve 
ning Post to learn that. What aroused 


interest Wa thi explicit ind personal 


moounting General Ridyway rave ol 
his difhicultic C)ine 
the ( ill for ! 
nto the And while thi Came 


Of behind closed doors, the 


th (jue 


consequence was 
Congressional INquiry 
ubject 
nature ol 
honing wa hort imnounced 
1 hie questioning could have taken Cl 
lI the I 4) lator 


ther of two ling were 


interested only in General Ridgway’ 
ww of the state of the UL S \rmy 
thre VY vot amie y tluable 1dvice but also 


missed an Opportunity to look into the 
basi question of the relation hip be 


chiel ot tafl 


the civilian he id ol thre 


Iween the 


military and 


1 partment 


of Delense 

Lhe overtom mn the mayasine if 
ticles make it very clear that the two 
ears he served as Chief of Staff were 
tragically frustrating to General Ridg 
wily Ili whole life had been spent 
in preparing for this assignment and 
yet when it came, the high tandard: 
of soldierly conduct and per onal recti 
tude that were econd nature to him 
erved only to mute his voice ind his 


This dow not mean that 
General Ridgway didn’t argue the Ar 


111\ Cums 


cllectiven 


Vi rorously within the private 


conference rooms in. the Pentagon or 


on ¢ ipitol Pill. It 


' 
imply means that thi wasnt enough 


in closed ( hon 


ven the time ind the existing cil 


cumstances 


iar rey itedly empha ized that the 


\rmy s commitments, instead of lessen 
in is the available forces declined, 
were increasing. The need for a stra 
tegic reserve of sufficient strength and 
tate of slic to by re pected by 


potential wWYeTCssol wa recognized by 


the Administration but General Ride 
way was never able to get forces enough 
fo create it Indeed the \rm\ ibility 
to reinforce its overseas forces had an 
emergency arisen declined after 1953 


THE ARMY’S MONTH 








GENERAL RIDGWAY 


Critical requirements for additional an 
tiaireralt artillery battalions for the air 
of the U 


1 pe riod when the total stre ngth of the 


defense S. were met during 
\rmy Wa being reduced veal by VCal 
These plus other factors undoubtedly 
led General Ridgway to conclude that 
the nation’s strategic requirements, as 
conceived in the “new look,” were be 
ing dangerously disregarded 


| he difhi ultic f 


not made 


of his position were 
easier by the dissatisfaction 
with existing conditions of service that 
led some excellent officers to resign and 


many key noncommissioned officers to 





CORRECTION 


In an inexplicable error, for 
editors take full re 
spon ibility, the Combat Opera 
tions Research Group at CON 
ARC was referred to throughout 
the article CORG Plans To 
Army Today” in the 
issuc Combat 


Organizations Research Group 


which the 


MOrrow s 


February as the 


Wi have tendered our apologies 


to Dr. F. C. Brooks and Colonel 
LL. W. Merriam, the authors 
who certainly know the name 
of the outht of which they ar 


respectively Director and Depu 
ty Director, and we hereby apol 


ovize to our re iders 














True this dis 
all of 


the services but it was aggravated in 


decide not to reenlist. 
satisfaction was manifested in 
the Army by the public pronounce 


ments of many civilians who should 
have known better and air-power ad 
dicts that armies were out-moded. ‘That 
General Ridgway was able to overcome 
these difhiculties and reinvigorate the 
spirit of the Army is a credit to his lead 
ership [he resignation rate among of 
ficers dropped and for many months 
the Army led all of the other service: 
in the reenlistment rate of regular en 
listed men, 


) far it is impossible to say whether 
General Ridgway's public protest 
will be more successful than the official 
behind 


was Chief of 


Ones he close d doors 


Staff. Com 


ment by the nation’s newspapers has 


made 
while he 


been mixed. A striking example of the 
mixture is prov ided by the opinions of 
two influential papers 

In the 


The 


Sun, General Ridgway permitted him 


opinion of Baltimore 


elf to become “overheated.” “To al 
tack the motives of opponents is too 
often the recourse of those who have 
failed to make their case. We are sorry 
that General Ridgway resorted to such 
tactics in this instance,” The Sun con 
cluded 

The St. Louis Post-Dispatch looked 
at it differently. It said that General 
Ridgway’s “strong criticism” could not 
“cavalier” manner 
Wilson had dismissed Gen 
The Post-Dis 


patch concluded that “Everyone who 


be dismissed in the 
that Mr 
eral Ridgway’s letter 
is interested in national defense will 
want the strongest reassurance that the 
present Joint Chiefs of Staff are not 
just yesmen set up to approve a pre 
conceived defense program based on 
They will want 
to know that they are military advisers 


budgetary reasoning 
who are free to give objective and 
non-partisan Opinions to the best of 


their ability.’ 


HIS comment brings up the larger 
question, one that has not been far 
below the surface and sometimes above 
it ever since the Department of De 
1947. It is 


not a question of civilian control of 


fense was established in 


ARMY 








EXERCISE MOOSE HORN 


A recon tank of the 4th Infan 
through the now 


ir kor Cit ly Alaska 


to set 
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ae * 
the military but a question of what Spaatz and Vandenberg, and Admiral the Secretary of War or the Wh 
} 
use the ci 


ilian WhO ire 


n control 


make of their military advisers ind the 
dl e the VY vive 
Indeed, th question seems more 
pe n diay than in the past, since 
Cen Rid i difhculties, as he 
ral by them ndicate that our mili 
fs have | opportunity to 
r considered military opin 
ns heard than they did half a dozen 
VCal 1 reven twent hive yeal avo 
1 he never an iestion but that 
(,e1 Lisenhowe nd Bradley 
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Nimitz, Denfeld 


right, if not 


ind Sherman had ! 
pe ik plainly | ra 


i duty. to contrast, as pre ented in the 


to the President and to the Congr present situation Hlanson W. Baldwin 
on the needs of their service is they had pertinent mment in a recent 
aw them. And twenty-tive years ago issue of The New York Time 
General MacArthur in his annual re Since World War II there have 
ports publicly criticized the m litary been two complementary ind dan cr 
policy of the United State nd sug ous trends. One has been the subordi 
ested program that were ymple tel nation in the formulation of strate 

it odds with the prok ed p licy of f the Joint Chiefs; the other, the tend 
the Administration in power ind did ency to use them for or against the 
this without repr il or even an audible polit i] administration in power 

hu hing und emanating from either Continued on Page } 








Hl. Intermediate Range Ballistic Mis 
IR BM 


tilleryman’s long thrust—the weapon that 


sile will become the Army at 
will permit him to play to the hilt his 
vital role of prov iding fire support to the 
\tomic Age U. S. Army. 

But the IRBM is only one of the many 
guided missiles for which the Army has 
a requirement Others in this family of 
weapons are surface-to-air antiaircralt 
weapons, of which the operational Nike 
is a conspicuous example. | he Corporal 
is an example of an operational surface 
to surface guided missile. Another type 
of guided missile for which the Army 
has a requirement is the reconnaissance 
missile 

Ihe nature of the tasks that face an 
to have a 


atomic-age army 


versatile collection of surface to-surface 


require it 
missiles. ‘These will begin with short 
range assault missiles of great penetrating 
powel that can destroy armor and forti 
fied installations. The next requirement 
is for guided missile weapons that can 
supplement and extend the ranges of ex 
isting light, medium and heavy field ar 
tillery pieces his type of weapon will 
deep n the battle area and enable artil 
lerymen to pros ide both supporting and 
counterbattery fire in larger volume than 
ever before envisaged. The long-range 
IRBM will be the big boy among Army 
surtace-to-surlace guided missiles. T he 
\rmy's requirements for this weapon are 
developed in greater detail in the fol 


le wIny pages 


T he Army recognizes that each of the 
armed services has a need for organic 
guided missiles. The Army itself is mak 
ing a maximum effort to develop, build 
and introduce into operational use the 
several kinds of guided missiles it re 
quires, 

The Army is fortunate in that its lead 
ers of the last decade were far sighted 
enough to establish a capable develop 
ment team at Redstone Arsenal, Ala., 
and to hold it together. Consequently to 
day the Army has a guided missile de 
velopment team with more operational 
experience than any other comparable 


group in the world. The Army also has 


in existence working arrangements with 
laboratories and engineering plants op 
erated by universities and industrial or 
ganizations. 

Thus the Army has the requirement 
for organic guided missiles of many 
kinds and it has the know-how to de 
sign and build them. 

What the Army needs to fill its re 
quirements 1s assurance that the green 
light will stay green, and this includes 
not only the money for the projects but 
freedom from disruption or threats ol 
close-down. 

In the pages that follow, we emphasize 
the Army's need for the intermediate 
range ballistic missile by showing first 
the threat that requires the development 
of the IRBM at the earliest possible mo 
ment and then why and how the Army 
will use If. 








The IRBM: The Army has the Know-How 


The Threat We Face 


T IE threat we face today is an old one, compounded 
of American complacency, smug belief that we are 
ihead of everyone else, and an it-can't happen to-us cer 
tainty. But it can, responsible men who have been right 
before, are saying They tell us the Soviet Union may 
develop an operational intermediate range ballistic mis 
sile (IRBM 
the ground with an intercontinental ballistic 
ICBM 
The immediate crisis is who will get the 1,000-1,500 
mile range IRBM first 
the Soviets beat us to it? 
NATO would be in dire peril. Our overseas SAC 


before we do, and before we even get off 


missile 


What would be the result if 


Z. 
saag 


a RY. 


| 


FHE EVOLUTION OF WEAPONS. The top row shows 


ling not The bottor row shows the de ve 
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bases (and General MeAuliffe’s Seventh Army and Gen 
eral Norstad’s U. S. Air Forces 


tinue to exist only by sufferance of the Soviets. Uhis 


in | urope would con 


would mean great dilution of our detertent stre ngth 
North Africa 
Japan and the Philippine s all 


It would put our friends in Europe, 
the Middle East, \sia 
under the very guns of Soviet power 

It would largely cancel out the worldwide position 
ot strength actual and potential we have maintained 
for many years and at great cost 


Can this be? Is this not Cassandra calling 


ENATOR Henry M 
a realistic view of Soviet technological ability and 


We do not know 


Jac kson, who has always take n 


military Stre ngth, Says it can happe n 








GUIDED MISSILES . . . the Army’s Long Thrust 


Kactly when the Ru ian | get t istic mi ile 
but there IS yvrave dan that the wi t it before 
do,” he said in the Senate recently. He thinks: the 
Soviets ma fire a 1,500-mile ballistic missile this year 
1956 And if they do, h ‘id, it 


trategic think ing up ic own Put 


could turn our 
yourself, he ug 


vernment le ider of brance 


or West Germany or England or Pakistan or Japan and 
imagine that Soviet Defense Minister Zhukov has just 
ittache 
mii ile te neat Moscov 
Imayine Marshal Zhuko 
} 


mout to press a button 


ve ted in the pl ice oO} 


invited the military 4 the world to meet at a 

then explaining that he 
vhich will fire the world 
first 1,500 mile ballistic missile. Marshal Zhukov might 
iy that this demonstration missile « irried only a INI 

irhead. But he would undoubtedly add that a hydro 
ubstituted. St inding In a Con 


yon WV inh idl could bn 


crete blockhous for protection the military attachés 


would see the missile launched. Some 1,500 miles away 

perhap in the wastes of Soviet Central Asia—another 
yroup of Tree world observers would be assembled. Mere 
minutes later they would witne: the crashing explo 


ion of the missile at the end of its journey 

Picture what might happe n next. On the wall of the 
concrete blockhouse would be a huge map, outlining in 
vivid red the range of the Soviet missile. This range 
would embrace all ol Western lurope, all ol North 
\frica and the Middle East, most of South and South 
east. Asia, the Okinawa, Korea 
ind Japan 

| he n adcde d Senator Jac kson, if Pre mict Sulganin 
i few days later courteou ly suygye sted that the NATO 


dissolve their alliance, our most redoubtable 


| Ormosa 


Philippine 


powers 
supporter might falter. Iti 


( ial allic 


tacit cooperation with Moscow 


well nigh certain that cru 


would be forced into neutralism, or even into 





Other responsible persons have uttered similar warn 
ings. Senator Symington, the former Air Force Secretary 
ind insistent advocate of all forms of military power, 
has been even blunter, if po ible. And so have other 


member ot the Congress 


Challenge and Opportunity 
| very \merican should be grimly de tk rmined that 
hall not be beaten in the race for the IRBM. And 
every man in Army uniform ] even more deeply in 
volved, if that is possible. For the development of an 
\merican IRBM ahead of the Soviets represents a chal 
Army. The 


ch ille nye 1s to prove ayain that it 1s capable ot produc 


lenge and an opportunity to the U. S 
ing a weapon of the most advanced technological dif 
heulty. ‘Vhe opportunity is to mesh the weapon into 1ts 
weapons system and tactical concepts. 

The possible tragic cost if we lose the race for the 
IBM makes it imperative that we develop it with all 
possible dispatch. But even if it were a crash program 
the development of the IRBM would 
be an Army project ot high priority. For the IRBM is 


which it isnt 


essentially an Army artillery missile whose most preg 
nant use will be in extending the field artilleryman’s 
range. This so that he will be able to furnish fire 
support to the modern highly mobile, fast moving, deep 
penetration combat formations the Army is creating 
Without the IRBM, the full potentialities of this new 
concept for deep and dispersed penetration cannot be 
realized. With it and other planned improvements in 
tactics and weapons we can have an unparalleled Army, 
one capable of assignment to missions that require the 
most selective tolerances, onc completely flexible to any 
situation that faces it and able to adjust rapidly to any 
change; a force capable of the fast and violent shock 


action that numbs and panics an enemy, Or ol the steady 





THE SECRETARY ‘CARRIES THE BALL’ 


LVERAL months ago when it 
§ was again proposed that all mis 
sile research and development work 
\rmy's 
experienced team of scientists and 
enginecrs at Redstone Arsenal be 
broken up, Secretary of the Army 


Brucker made such strong and in 


be centralized and that the 


sistent representation against the 
proposal that it was shelved I lis 
leadership in arguing for uninter 
rupted continuation of the extreme 
ly successful guided missile program SECRETARY BRUCKER 
cannot be underestimated 

Mr. Brucker has also publicly expressed his interest in 


tecently he said: “We 
ire not pausing for even an instant in our search of the 


advanced weapons for the Arms 


entire spectrum of technology for new applications which 
will give us still better weapons and equipment of all kinds 
precisely tailored to the Army’s needs. We cannot risk com 
ing out second best to any nation in the development of mili 
tary matériel Hlence we are giving our research programs 
the highest priority. Your Army pioneered in the military 
conquest of the air, and established our first air arm, which 
became the Army Air Corps and today’s great Air Force 

The Army] ‘carried the ball’ throughout the early stages of 
atomic development which culminated in the dropping of 
the first two atomic bombs—the only atomic weapons ac 
tually used in warfare. It is going to keep on heading the 
parade.” 
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unremitting | re ure that corrode and wears down his 


will to resist. If this seems somewhat overstated, adjust 


your ht kor it isn't The full potentialities ot a 


properly balanced, well led, trained, equipped ind weap 


oned \tomik 


measured or portrayed But the IRBM is essential to it 


\ge Army have never been adequately 


Capability and Desire 

\ clear understanding of the reasons for the Army’s 
role in the development of the IRBM is needed 
Chis understanding is in addition to the very vital rea 
on that the IRBM will, as we have said, and as Major 
Parson 
therefore as logically a deve lopment by Army Ordnance 
as the M1 rifle 


(he Army has the know-how. Army research and de 


pom it 


vill demon tral a held artillery weapon and 


vi lopm« nt agencies and the Army Ordnance (¢ Orps have 
devoted major efforts to guided missiles in recent years 
\t Redstone Arsenal the Army has a group of scientists 
who have spent more years in guided missile work and 
have developed more operational TOK kets and missiles 
than any other comparable group on either side of the 


Iron Curtain. Foremost among them are the former Ger 


man scientists, led by Dr. Werner von Braun whose 


the Second World Wat 


\nother reason for t 


development of the IRBM is that it ha t| 


well ! the capability ti 


completion It belie ve 


need for it. The Army 


something in the nice 


essential iddition to if 


psychologic ily hamstrun 


) pus 


I cket: and guided MLISSile x AC 


\rmy unequallec 





» it through 
the IRBM and 
wok upon the II 


0 have Cale Tr 


family of we Ipon 


ly 
y | 





1 rol ! the 


| 
uccesstul 


’ 
if 
ce 1 Vita 


1D 
BM not a 


but ! in 


Nor l it 


previous Commitment ind 


adherence to othe methods bor the IRBM mist ic ol 


re pl icing any pres nt 


Army 


that will fll a new and vital Army need 


The Army 


approach to the fast deve 


Wwe pon ! 1 new Ve yp i 


lopment of the 


best possible IRBM need only be contrasted with an 


\ir borce attitude which 
of the Air 


[the intermediate range ballistic missile 


words We 


revolutionary effect on the military 
though in rebuke to Senator Jackson 
to an enemy would not 

In the face of this kind of attitude it w 
Secretary Wilson to give 
responsibility for getting the best IRBM fast 





Fores 


ha been CxXpre 


the Army 


ed in the \ 


do not consider that it 
will have any 
ituation And, a 
‘Its 


iltes the ba K itu 


i\ tilability 
ion 


is wise for 


with the N iVy 


ind first 








In Guided Missiles in War and Peace, to be published 
on 6 March by the Harvard University Press (161 Pages 


Major Ne ls A Parson, Jr , wrote 


4250 


Some SSM’s [surface-to-surface missiles] will be 
needed for attacking distant tactical and strategic tar 
gets that directly influence the land campaign. Such 
high-level “artillery” will have a range of several hun 
dred miles 

lechnological advancements have caused many tar 
gets once considered Strategic, because of their distance 
behind enemy lines, a¢ tually to become tactical. Indeed, 
thi concept ot dividing Strategic and tactical employ 
ment by a measure of distance IS an ecrroncous one, If 
troops or mate riel that can be moved into battle within 
1 few hours are tactical targets, then is not an enemy 
airborne division ass mbling a thousand miles away for 
i combat mission a tactical target? 

\ modern enemy force will have the capability of 
ittacking with airborne units or long-rangs weapons 
only hours or minutes after launching from distant 
point The army commander must have the means 
under his direct control to attack these very real and 
immediate threats to his command 

I ony range SSM § are also needed because the army 
will attack over great distances. Not only are enemy 
iir helds supply centers, strategic reserves, and other 
targets moving deeper into hostile territory, but also 
ones own troops \ modern army will no longer be 
forced to accomplish an important mission at a location 
hundreds of miles away by painfully fighting overland 


A SOLDIER WRITES A BOOK ON GUIDED MISSILES 





MAJOR PARSON 






to the objective. Airborne units 


can now move directly to that 
objective Within the next ten 
years airborne movement will 


become a normal operation for 
ilmost all combat units. SSM 


hire support of suc h maneuver 


from distant launching site 


will be essential 
[he question 
irises, 1S this land 
fare? It is primaril 
fare but the two 


ometime 


0 iit Wal 


y land Wal 


cannot bye 


separated I he employme nt ol 


! 
| mip ranye nl ii 


In support 


ot the vround effort repres nts coordinated tion tow rd 


i common goal. Such unity of purpose can be achieved 


only by unity of command 


7 he Editors of ARMY isked Major Parson to ¢ xpand 


on these few paragraph 


by developing in greater detai| 


| 


the Army’s need for a surface-to-surface missile of a rang 


of 1,000 to 1,500 miles 


that begins on the following page 


This he 


has done in the artick 


M jor P 


iron IS an 


artilleryman. He is a 1944 gr iduate of the Military Acade 


my and earned a Master's degree in mechanical engineer 


ing from the University of Southern ¢ 
USC that he began his work in guided mis 


now Chief of the Review 


Ly velopme nts, at CONARC 


ilifornia. It was at 


iles. He 


ind Analysis Branch, Combat 
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The IRBM ARTILLERY-SUPPORT WEAPON 


MAJOR N. A. PARSON, JR. 


Hk destructive power of the nuclear warhead _ has 

forced military organizations into small, dispersed 
packages For survival, Army divisions and lesser units, 
naval fleets and task forces, and aerial formations are 
The two-faced 
nature of modern war requires the Army to be able to 
fight with or without nuclear weapons. ‘The forms 
military aggression may take are 


becoming smaller and more mobile 


numerous and the 
US Army must be capable of mectiny and countering 
all of them. It must be prepared to cope with total or 
localized warfare and to use either nuclear or non 
nuclear weapons in the battle. Whatever form it takes, 
a highly trained, competently led, powerful, strategical 
ly and tactically mobile army in being is essential. Such 
a force is a powerful deterre nt; it is also a prime instru 
ment in a limited war, and the armed powel capable 
ol moving into the final strongholds of the enemy and 
forcing his complete submission, if the deterrent should 
fail and global war result 

llow does the Army propose to fight under these 
conditions? How shall it move and how shall it provide 
the necessary fire support for the forces that have noth 
ing between them and the armed enemy 

air probl m of adequate and timely fire support has 
been an important one since the very earliest days olf 
Phe U.S. Army 


it can solve the problem of artillery support if 


the artillery art. But today it is critical 
hye lieves 
itis given the Opportunity to deve lop, produce and in 
tegrate the necessary weapons and equipment into its 
combat organizations 

lt we carefully cxaimine the nature of ground com 


bat ol the future We will hy yin to grasp the nature ol 


the Army's fire-support problems and find some indi 
cated solutions. There is no better, nor more authorita 
tive source of the nature of the battlefield of the future 
than the Chief of Staff of the Army. In an Army pam 
phlet—“The Army in the Atomic Age’—he recently 
described that battlefield. The several indented excerpts 
that appear in this article are all from that source. After 
each there is a consideration of the impact of the state 
ment on the fire-support problems of the Army. 


Future combat will be characterized by greatly in 
creased tactical and strategic mobility. . . . In the offen 
sive, men and equipment must move from dispersed 
positions with great speed to the focal point of the at 
tack. . . . Attacking forces must be able to seize an 
objective without inviting disaster from enemy attacks. 
Once an objective 1S seized, attacking forces must be 
capable of rapid dispersion to avoid a counter blow. . . . 
Defensive formations in depth over a wide area are 
more necessary than ever before. Elasticity is the basis 
of defense. Because of the destructiveness of atomic 
weapons, defense on an atomic battlefield must consist 
of staggered tactical formations dispersed in great depth. 
Such a defense places heavy emphasis on reconnaissance 
and surveillance to cover unoccupied areas. Units must 
be so composed and dispersed that they can absorb atomic 
strikes without shattering. They must be conditioned 
to accept as normal, combat in any direction, At the 
same time, units must be capable of swift movement to 
prevent enemy exploitation of his strikes, and to ma 
neuver the enemy into forming lucrative atomic targets 


EFORE mechanization the speed of armies was about 
two and a half miles an hour, and the greatest dis 
tance that average units could move without rest and 
be able to accomplish a combat mission upon reaching 


. . . Answer to the artilleryman’s dilemma 











Aveo Defense and Industrial Products combine 
the scientific and engineering skills, and production 
facilities of three great divisions of Aveo Manufac 
turing Corp.: Lycoming; Advanced Development; 
Crosley to produce power plants, electronics, 


airframe components, and precision parts, 





Avco Lycoming 


makes more time 


for business 


Challenged by a surging economy, the 
most urgent single need of business today 
is tome. Today, business gains that time 
through flight. A growing private airfleet— 
already larger than those of all scheduled 
airlines—is shortening the distance 


between appointments. 


To power this bustling fleet—so safely 

and so dependably that a twin-engine plane 
can fly and land on one engine alone 

if necessary — business looks to Lycoming. 
More Lycoming engines roar in today’s 
advanced executive aircraft than any other 
engines in the world. And Lycoming 
supercharged engines, the first available to 
business, are driving private aircraft 


higher and faster than ever. 


And continually —Lycoming scientists 
search out still finer techniques of power 
and propulsion , to save business time, 
to keep business soaring ... to 


make America stronger. 


Find out how private flying can save you time. 
Write for booklet, ‘‘The Review of Executive 
Aircraft.’ Or for help on any problem involving 
Power— wire, phone or write to Avco 

Defense and Industrial Products, Stratford, Conn. 


defense and industrial products 





GUIDED MISSILES . 


By use of the 
and tanks, we 


peed and range of 


their destination wa: perhap 5 mile: 
most mode m armored pel onm carriers 

perhap multiply by four the 
‘before 


cross country movement stopping to refuel and 


repair vehi le: | KCESSIVE fuel consumption and lim 


ited traflicability ot vround ve hic le: Impose this limit. 
How much effort will it take to raise again this ground 
mobility of 10 mph for 100 mile It 


great ellort, yet we must move to 


will take a very 
‘To be fixed 


What order of magnitude of im 


survive 
to hy ce troyed 
‘The factor is at least 
en, for both speed and range. We must 
10 mph for 100 miles 
QOO mile lhe United State 
thrust 


proveme nt ol mobility | needed 
and we will 
to 100 mph for 


Army must be capable 


Mmcrease the 
many hundreds of mil 

Ih place the 
ma. Pi 


bore that expect to penet itt deep into hostile 


in de pth 

: , 

artille ryman on the horns ol a dilem 
mission is to provide hire support for mobile 
ritory, by passing fragmented but battleable enemy 


borce a they move on If the artilleryman follows 


behind thre ( mobile fore he is in acute danger ol 


hostile forces If 


infantrymen ol 


by ny attacked and overrun by these 
hye idopt thre 
World War II 


ith thre Close 


slogan ol the battle wise 

ind decide that salety lies forward” 
possible proximity to the combat arms 
hej upporting he must have the same mobility they 


have. But the size and compl xity of most of his weap 


on preclude this The only alternative the artilleryman 


a | 


uch an extension of the range of his weapons 


th i! hie can 


site them in friendly territory—many miles, 


jr rhap hundreds, from the troop: he 1S supporting 
lo under tand the fantastic nature ol this hre-sup 
port problem let's look further at 


ol the fore thr 


the organization and 


battle method irtilleryman is ple dged 


to upport 


lo Ve u thi ( 


meet the threat ol atom 


ential superior mobility and to 


weapons, Our basic combat 
units will probably take the form of small, integrated 


battle groups of all arms—infantry, artillery, armor, and 


engineer, with the required service support. These units 
must be semiinde \ ndent, self-contained, and capable 
ol operating over ¢ xtended distances on a fluid battle 
held for 


upport by h 


prolonged periods with minimum control and 


igher he 1dqu irters 


asks the artil 
leryman. Must he now be a part of a small all-arms 


HOSI concept ol operations 1s this 


battle group that accepts combat in any direction as 


normal? This is neither “armored,” nor “airborne,” nor 
iny other existing concept of land warfare. For lack of 
better name we can ¢ il] it what it most resembles 


naval warfare. The Navy fights 


with fire 


as small, self-contained 
These 
ships are mutually supporting yet dispersed and mo 


unit ships support right on board 


bile. ‘They can range far and extend their influence 


the Army’s Long Thrust 








over a far greater area than they actually occupy at 
any given time. They can be given fire Support from 
far distant points in the form of carrier-based air strikes 
and in the form of long-range, guided-missile fire. 

And so it will be in land warfare. To get off the 
dilemma the artilleryman must accept both alternatives. 
He must join the new battle groups and he must pro 
vide fire support from ever greater distances. 


Superior mobility and fire power will mean little un 
less we can feed, supply, and transport the combat units 
by the most modern means under the most competent 
and effective control. The supply and _ transportation 
system must be capable of flexible and rapid operation, 
eventually with great reliance on aerial transport. It 
must be capable of quick adjusting to changes in task 
force organizations and frequent changes in the location 
of widely scattered and highly mobile combat units. 
Since land lines of communications and large logisti¢ 
installations are vulnerable to atomic attack, we must 
rely upon a system of small depots, possibly with some 
degree of reliance on aerial delivery to the depots and 
from the depots to the combat units 


EREIN lies the clue to the second major advantage 
of an intermediate range missile. Large guided mis 
siles require significant logistic support. As the future 
field army will find itself, more often than not, deep in 
enemy territory, the logistic tail will be long and 

large part all transported. Rather than increase that 
logistic load the artilleryman will require missiles with 
extended ranges, ranges that will permit him to fire 
from deep friendly territory. Perhaps from sites as 
near as possible to the dumps and depots where his 


projectiles, fuel, food and other supplies are stored. 


1 he weapons system ivailable to the units will in 
clude guided missiles (both ground-to-ground and ground 


to-alr ron kets, artillery and demolitions employing both 


itomic and conventional explosives. Supporting fires 
will include those of guided missiles and rockets di 
rected from divergent and far distant points to achieve 


the fire superiority necessary to support the attack 


HIS makes the point even clearer. Either fire support 

weapons must accompany the battle groups or they 
must fire from the far distant rear. It is time to take a 
at this problem of prov iding fire support 
from an extended range The basic field artillery prob 
In past wars the infantryman was 
sup ported by weapons which coulc | not alwi 1yS go any 
where he could. In the attack he would } jump off from 
an area just in front of the artillery and move forward 
to his objective. He would seize the objective and hold 
it OF accomplish whatever other mission was required 


¢ loser look 


lem is still there. 


of him. The entire action, requiring from several hours 
to several days, would be supported by artillery which 


Continued on Page 53 
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As youths both had set a goal. One to “crew,” the 
other to pilot the airplanes that make the U.S. Air 
Force a thundering voice for tranquillity. Now, other 


young men in every state have similar goals. 


As a crew chief, the one must keep his aircraft func- 
tioning like a thoroughbred . . . utilizing his training 
and that inbred American capacity for competence 
when working with tools. 


The pilot, a seasoned officer, typifies Air Force career 
men who've flown Thunder-craft, proving what men 
and planes can do when the chips are down. 
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i It's a matter of record with thousands of pilots, and 
those who keep ‘em flying . . . Republic Thunder-craft 
have established a reputation as the fastest, hardest 
hitting, longest range, most rugged jet planes in the 


wa fighter-bomber field. 


* Latest in this renowned family of fighter fame is the 
F-84F Thunder-streak . . . atomic-bomb-carrying jet-fighter-bomber, 


and its photo reconnaissance counterpart the RF-84F Thunderflash. 
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C-123 TURBOJET MISSION: Combat Test Problem coe 
COMBINATION WEIGHT: 13,000 Ibs. Overload vas 


PROVES OUTSTANDING | /AKEOFF CONDITION: Power Failure ize 
RESULTS: Successful é, 











NE PROPELLER 
FEATHERET 





In a recent test for the U. S. Air Force, the Fairchild C-123 
proved the value of thrust assist in meeting emergency single 


engine conditions! 


A C-123 was equipped with two Fairchild J-44 jet engines 
and loaded to achieve gross weight of 66,742 pounds 


13,000 pounds overload 


During takeoff and climb, both jets were operated to pro- 
vide 2,000 pounds continuous thrust in addition to the 
two piston engines. At 2,708 feet, wheels were off the 
ground, and a moment later at a speed of 122 knots, one 


propeller was feathered! 


From this takeoff position, the C-123 climbed out at 500 
feet per minute — proving again its big job capability and 
assault versatility, heightened by jet augmentation to give 


extra power and extra safety in any emergency. 


A Division of Fairchild Engine and Airplane Corporation 
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WHERE THE FUTURE (6 MEASURED IN LIGHT-YEARS! 














“The Army doesn’t want an 
air corps, all it needs are 
wings that will let it move 
fast, and go and get there.” 
Secretary Brucker 


WHY 
THE 
ARMY 
NEEDS 
WINGS 


COLONEL W. B. BUNKER 


MARCH 1956 





not directly mnntere ted my all 


| Army has a bi take in all spect ol Viation 
lo hold that it i log 


iT ill uupertority ind even trateyvie irpowel 
CQUIN ile nt to saying th it anim il ir¢ unconcerned Vv th 
the ill bec tLIS¢ the \ live upon th vround \ t matter 
of tact, aviation consideration permeate all phase ol 
\rmy plan and opel ition trateyn it logi tK to 
move critical items of upply ind equipment to ar 
ployed hore ur transport to cle ploy tirborne force 
ierial reconnaissance is vital to the commander in pl in 
ning hi operation; air cover is ¢ ential for his freedom 
of movement ind ait upport is indi pen ibli to hy 
mancuver lt ha been « timated that over seventy hive 
per cent of the ground commander operation ha Corre 
thing to do with aviation I he proper integration ol 
aviation into the \rmy will vIVe it a predominant role 
equivalent to the hire powel ind hoel mission of ca 
ilry Or irmored force 

Our polic i today are that the yvround commander 
should look to the Ai borce for uch upport i he 
requires trom aircralt ind that these elements should 
not be incorporated within or directly a iyned to the 
\rmy. Thu his requirement for strategic air lilt are 
met by applying to the Joint Chiefs of Staff for an 
illocation on the \ir Force operated Military \ir Tran 


port Service. Hi: requirements lor logi tical or airborne 
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ommand of the 
tribution to this magazine Others include 
view of General Smith's 


ecutive C€ ouncil 





Guarding the Home Front 


Colonel William B. Bunker is a Transportation Corps’ expert on use of helicopters, and is President 
f the American Helicopter Society. He graduated from the Military Academy in 1934 into the Caval- 
ry, transferred to the Engineers in 1935, and to the Transportation Corps in 1950. During World War 
he was Deputy to the Assistant Chief of Transportation. In 1948 he was in charge of terminal opera 

s in the Berlin Airlift. Last year, after a tour as Commandant of the Transportation School, he took 


Transportation Corps Matériel and Supply Command in St. Louis. This is his fifth con- 


(March 1955) and a feature re- 


U. S. Military Doctrine (July 1955). Colonel Bunker is a member of AUSA's Ex- 





lilt within a theater are place 1 with the joint theate: 
board controlling the lroop Carrier Command. Re 
(yu ts lor Close battle hie ld Uppo tare re layed through 
n elaborate joint communications net to a CE ntral con 


| act al Ni bore 


command control ol the 


rolling IVCNC which locate the 
cllort. In every case, however 
operating Wiation unit is retained in At bores hand: 
I hi pattern | based on two major premises: air powet 


is INdivi ible ind must be ce nt illy managed to insure 


it empl yment in the area of maximum utility; sec 
ondl employ ment ob an power must be in the hand 
familiar with strateg i and 


battlefield 


) that a proper evalua 


ol ¢ perienced ur ofhices 
ii Lip lority con ideration a well a th 
Uppo | probl ms ol thi \rmy 
tion can be made of relative remunerativeness ol targets 

With the recent « xpansion ol \rmy aviation, another 
consideration for it been raised in the 


\ir boree. Iti 


flight control center to imsure thre proper use ol the all 


mnteyration ha 


contended that there must ly 1 ce ntral 


pace ind to avoid accident Partie ularly in bad weath 

\lso, a central register of all air activity 1 required 
in order to obtain proper identification of hostile air 
cralt and to avoid attack against friendly craft of one 
Vig by those ol anothes bhi would appeal to by 
1 problem of administration which could be solved in 
i manner similar to that employed by the ¢ ivil Aero 
nautics Authority to control aircraft of any number olf 


different COMpan in thre ine area at the Same time 


A our Army is 


thre it ol atomic 


streamlined and dispe rsed to meet the 
warlare it is faced with the fact 
that its close air support is getting farther to the rear 
Since modern Army theory does not envisage area con 


obtained in Worl War I] and Korea, but 


of relatively independent and. isolated 


trol uch as 
rather a series 
units, there is no protection to air facilities in the close 


rear areas against infiltration attacks by partisans O 


even mall Organize d ubits \: 1 CONSCG UE nee, ale Com 


manders are planning the removal of their vulnerable 
facilities to areas outside the combat zone. New tactical 
aviation is being designed with combat radii of five 
hundred or a thousand miles, and its larger facilities 
made more compl x by the heavy, elaborate equipment 
it must support If aerial support of ground operations 
were ol secondary IMporlance this separation between 
the operator and the user would not be of great signif 


icance. It is precisely because the Army does recognize 
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close support aviation as an aid in the accomplishment 
of its missions that makes it dissatisfied with the present 
arrangement If the requirement for ail support were 
not vital and continuous, then the concept ol seeking 
this support from another service with its unavoidable 
delays and misunderstandings would be sound. When, 
howeve r, aviation assumes the same close relationship 
as artillery or armor to the tactics of ground forces, it 
must OCCUPY the same command relationship. Aircratt 
must be available to the independent commander if he 


is to retain his freedom of action 


\ generation of airmen who 


do not understand Army problems 


Ihe transfer of almost complete responsibility for 
aviation matters to the Air Force has had another detri 
mental effect on its use by the Army. WU hile the early 
\ir Force leaders had all been trained in the Army and 
had a good basic understanding ol the Army's practices 
and needs, the large accessions to this arm since 1945 
have drawn it increasingly farther away. Many sub 
ordinate leaders of air units do not understand or sym 
pathize \V ith the proble ms ol the units they are designed 
to support. In fact, a ground-force point of view is 
probably unsound in a member of a service designed 
to wage aerial wartare. Air commanders cannot appre 
ciate the feeling of urgency and importance which 
ground commanders attach to individual enemy tanks, 
machine-gun nests, and similar problems, or the im 
portance of minor terrain features to their freedom of 
movement. [he same kind of situation applies to Army 
leaders who do not exploit the airplane as a tool. The 
famous 280mm gun, designed to deliver a small atomic 
shell under the control of the ground commander, iS a 
large and unwieldy weapon; its over-the-road mobility 
is seriously limited and its tactical mobility negligible 
If the Army had a light tactical airplane it could prob 
ably do the same job with many times the flexibility 
and at a fraction of the cost. 


An airplane is not an 
inter¢ hangeable weapon 


If an airplane could be used interchangeably to battle 
lor air superiority with the enemy at thirty thousand 
feet, to conduct strategic air warfare two hundred miles 


behind enemy lines, and to vive ¢ lose support to Army 


troops, there might be some justification for centralized 


ARMY 





control of all air operations, It questions of the relative 
priority betwee n the various aerial Operations and the 
missions of supporting ground troops or interdiction of 
the battlefield could be delayed until other more im 
portant objectives had been secured, one all-encom 
passing air arm might be logical. If the same aircraft 
could successfully engage another fighter or bomber, fly 
far over enemy territory to cut communications and 
destroy facilities and at the same time deliver light 
bombs and napalm on enemy troops close against our 
friendly forces, a ingle tactical air arm might be a good 
solution. Or, if, in the course of a war or a campaign, 
any one of these missions were susceptible ot comple 
tion before the end of the conflict, it might be eco 
nomic, even if not prudent, to postpone one ol the other 
missions until the aircraft were available and then us« 
a somewhat less effective aircraft to perform the second 
mission. The fact of the matter is that since the dis 
olution of attack aviation in the 1930s, the Army has 
been gradually shorn of the air power weapon It most 
needs. Close battlefield support and even close inter 


in World War Il and Korea were 


breque nt and ellective 


dic tion ope ration 
but the full integration of this 
form of aviation a developed by the Nazi blitzkric Y 
or in the Red Army, has not been experienced by the 


UI nite d State 


place most artillery and antitank fire and closely asso 


\rmy. Until aviation is « xploited to re 


ciated \\ ith all ground operalions, we will not vet full 


use from the air weapon 


decreasing emphasis 


A'" hore doctrine today places 
on mil 


ons in direct support of ground operations 


he iuse of the ir unre munerativenc SS trom the airman’s 
point of view. Air superiority is emphasized ind increas 
ingly the tactical air arm is seeking a share in the more 
ind better understood mission of strategi 
\ircraft, as they 


ranged have 


wecra ul TT 
bec ome faster and 
difficult to 


manage in low-level precision flight near ground targets 


hombardm« nt 


longer become increasingly 


modern fighters are all but blind except in their im 
mediate front, and their control in flight requires an 
\t the high 


Ss weds the mode rn aircraft requires to engage In air-to 
ated 


Imposing array of electronic assistance 
air combat, it cannot identify ground targets o1 obviate 
the inadvertent attack ol dispersed friendly forces in 
an active combat situation. On the other hand, an aul 
cralt required to operat at moderate altitudes and de 
liver napalm, light bombs, machine gun fire or roc kets 
on ground troops, does not require the elaborate elec 
tronic gear, high powel and other « xpensive components 
of an interceptor. It is interesting to note that in meet 
ing the problems with which they are more familiar, Air 
Force planners do not accept multipurpose aircratt 
Douhet proposed, and early Army Air Force doctrine 
seemed to accept, that the bomber should be its own 
escort and even be suitable as a transport aircralt. Lo 
day the air-deve lopme nt agencies justily specihi aircratt 
for day and night interceptors, for long and medium 
range bombing—in fact for every problem except the 
one they do not intimately appreciate front-line battle 
held support 

The first use of aircraft in war was to obtain better 
battlefield intelligence. But that first purpose is now 
forgotten and the U.S. Air Force does 
ade quate observation airplane today. In order to achieve 
\i borce logistical aircratt 
ind faster 


\rmy in the field 


long he iVv\ duty 


not have a ingle 


eflicient tran portation cost: 


have become larger ind consequently less 


useful to the l oday’s transports re 


C] Uline runway and elaborate Main 


tenance facilities for their base of operation and though 


they are upposed to be able tO Use moderately m 


proved forward field their cost and their delicacy 


render such operation objectionabl Leven the new 


issault” transport aircraft is undergoing modification 


to mecrease its all peed it the sacrifice of its versatility 


Vv ithin 1 fe V 


While once aircraft could deliver upplic 


miles of our troops, NOW this can be done only through 


in ¢ ibor it pal i¢ hut cle live r\ tem designe d tom ike 





For strategic airlift: the C-124 
Douglas Globemaster can carry 200 
men or 25,000 pounds 


MARCH 1956 


Long in use and standard 
plane for airborne jumps: 
the C-119 Fairchild Boxcar 


C-119 Boxcar is also widely 
used to resupply combat 
units by airdrop 





the aerial pha e of the operation less difhieult and haz 


waou 
Some aviation is 


not an power 


VU“ hat | 


ur powe! [hat Wiation 


not equally obi lous | that not all Viation 


V ho © mission it 1S to allow 
naval fore to exercise their influence on the maritime 
ctivity of the cnemy | in cxten ion of Ca power, and 


tirborne ! 


the fact that it j 


as inconsequential as if 


the hact that another portion ol thre fleet operate: under 


the surface of the sea. Similarly, that portion ol aviation 


which must be used with a modern army to allow it 


to dele il thr cnemy ground troops, to protect itself 


iwainst the opposing force ind to facilitate it: operation 


ir) ins parable part ol an army powe! The Conc pt 


ol air power 1s prope rly restricted to that aviation and 
it upporting ( le ments w bhi ly are applied directly and 
inacle p nae ntly against the Cnemy and are used in the 
defense and the protection of our territory against the 
over-all battle 


enemy ail powe! or if used in the 


for aerial supremacy Just a 


land and au cleme ni 


in effective navy requires 
as well as floating weapons, so 
marmy must contamn th it aviation intimate ly ASsor iated 


vith its mission 


We have had eight vears of « perience with our tri 
ervice organization and the test ol a continuing inter 
[he pattern of our 


national tension ind ! mall Wal 


internation i re ion ha he n clarified and the yen 
eral nature of the path thead is somewhat clearer than 
it was at the time of our original decision to unify 
Customarily we have waited until war broke out to 
organize our military fore prope rly, and conse quently 


idded to oul mobilization delay Basically the re are 


ground naval and tif tn 1On to be performed, and 


Wee thre Cc are related ind mutually supporting only 
if thre high St strateyn pl inning l vel it is wise to keep 
them semi-autonomous under the policy guidance of a 


coordinating De partment of Defense and the strategic 


direction of the Commander in Chief's National Se 
curity Council. The difhculty which arises annually in 
budget hearings over the proper determination of our 
“balanced force” requirements arises from a contusion 
he tween the separable missions of our armed forces and 
the ins parable weapons which are used to Carry them 
out 

We do not have a navy to operate everything that 
floats, an air force to do all the flying, or an army to 
perform everything on the ground. The missions of the 
three services have developed specific and very distinct 
strategies These strategies, while having the common 
objective of forcing the enemy to accept our political 
will, are independent and, to be successful, require the 
exploitation of land, sea and air weapons in each service. 
lhe Navy has long recognized that aircraft are an es 
sential ingredient of sea power, the recent incorporation 
of antiaircraft artillery into the Air Force’s Air Defense 
Command is a recognition of the Importance of land 
based fire power in the Air Force mission of defending 
the skies. The growth of Army aviation springs from 
recognition that land warfare cannot be conducted with 
out ade quate aviation 


Aviation 18 indispensable 
1o dispersion and mobility 


The yreat increase In lire power, especially atomic 
weapons, has forced drastic ¢ hanges in Army tactics and 
techniques. Armies ol the future must be widely dis 
pers d Into small, self contained units readily supported 
and moved for defensive and offensive operations. Di 
visions must be capable of sustained operations without 
land communications, and logistics must be rapid and 
fle xible 


IS speed speed of movements ol units, speed ol arrival 


The essential element of all these problems 


ol supplies, speed of concentration of fire power, and 
speed ol establishment ot new or alternate lines ol 
communication. The only answer is the continuing 


and instant availability of aviation: attac k aviation for 





Chase 124 (now built by Fairchild) 
is useful assault transport and can 
carry up to eight tons of cargo 


\- 


I'wo-engined L-23 Beechcraft 
command-type aircraft can 
carry pilot, five passengers 


U-2 Otter by DeHailland, new 
utility type cargo carrier, 
fills gap in Army air needs 














concentration of hre power, short range transport avia 
tion for rapid concentration and dispersion of units and 
supplic s, and medium range transports tor maintaining 
continuing support trom changing depots and to rapid 
ly moving units The absolute need tor rapidity and 
Hexibility of movement has made the Army reexamine 


the validity ol present assumptions that much of its 


alr strength should come from a centralized ait organ 


IZation 


NE significant result of the dispersion introduced 
into modern ground warfare is the loss of rigid con 
trol. Divisions, and even smaller units, must act prompt 
ly on their own initiative without detailed advance 
planning Under threat of an atomic attack they must 
disperse rapidly, while to exploit our own hire powe! 


When 


they are attac ked they must react promptly and with 


they must concentrate to assault the enemy 
full force to stop the enemy Chese problems require 
that the independent commander be given direct con 
trol of the full resources of our fire power! and mobility 
Battlefi ld decisions cannot be carried out by coopera 
tion and requests; when a commander issues an order 
he must know that it will be obeyed promptly and 
exactly. Our doctrine of aviation support for ground 
ope rations 1S as obsol te as the rolling barrage, and 1S 
a stabilized Western Front of 1918 


ora Korea ol 1952 


uitable only for 


Che Army's need fon 


aviation can't wait 


lhe continued reliance of the Army on an inadequate 
aviation program of a few observation aircraft for a1 
tillery missions and a few transport helicopters for 
‘combat zone” transportation of troops and supplies is 
dangerous because it is inadequate. Our ground troops 
assigned to NATO are already deployed in the face of 
the en mys armies. Yet this most irreplaceable of our 


national resources will find itself without any firm as 


signment of reconnaissance, attac k or transport aviation 
support until the Air Force has performed its other 
missions. The failure of the Air Force to recognize the 
absolute necessity ol assigning aerial support directly to 
OUI ground armies Is a natural consequence ot the 
tormation of a separate air arm Phat arms mission is 
victory In the alr, and it would he as foolish to ¢ xpect 
the Navy to send its fleet up the Rhine while the ocean 
was dominated by a hostile Heet as to « xpect the \i 
Force to assign its fight rs to ce livering napalm while 
its bombers and their bases were being attacked by 
enemy bombers. But ou troops on the ground cannot 
wait for the gaining of air superiority or the accomplish 
ment of any other aerial warfare mission before they 
receive the assistance they require. Since by virtue of 
our international commitments our ground forces can 
not be held out of the theater of war until an exces: 
of air power is generated, it is essential that our Army 
have an ack quat source of a¢ rial fire powel to meet the 
enemy s ground attack the day the wal he yIns 

In considering the availability ot aviation support 
espec ially the fire powe! support of tactical aviation on 
the battlefield, another aspect ol the current military 
situation needs more attention than has been given it 
Under the concept ol the unification of our military 
strength with that of our allies and the close integration 
of our armies, our division in battle may well find it 
impossible to obtain aerial support trom the allied agen 
cy controlling alr power Our forces can only rely on 
those elements which are organic to them, and must 
submit their other requireme nts to an international pool 
While it is expected that the United States ground 
forces will operate under an American commander 
there is no assurance even of this. It would seem, there 
fore, if Linited States troops require close ait support 
on the battlefield, or logistical aerial support from their 
bases, that such resources had best be a part of our 
field armies. Otherwise it may not be available in a time 


of crisis 





Versatile L-19 Cessna Birddog, used 
here to lay wire, can perform a 
wide variety of useful missions 
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Fast evacuation by air 
of wounded men is big 


job of Bell’s H-13 


The H-21 Piasecki helicopter used 
for tactical assaults and resupply, 
can carry 15 men or two tons 











MUST take strong issue with Hanson Baldwin's 

arguments in thi section of his artic le in the January 
issue that fall under the subheading “The Limitations 
of Atomic We apons. Suc hy warnings as Baldwin's about 
“nuclear wartare’s moral and p ychological liabilities”; 
that thre use of such weapons against \siatics would 
reap a whirlwind of hate’; and might “turn litthe wars 
into big ones” would, if px rmitted to vain public a 
a plance tend to nullity the deve lopment of an atomu 
ave army 

Such Statements a th ( and Baldwin isn't alone 
in making them) stem from public misunderstanding 
and fear. When President Truman told the world the 
United States was 
Korea,’ apprehension engylfed our nation, among oth 
ers. Britain's Prime Minister flew posthaste to Wash 
ingvton to protest against turning a not-so little war into 
a mammoth one | d Murrow of CBS rece ntly recorded 


his belief that “use of nuclear weapons even if begun 


pre pared to use atomic weapons in 


for so-called tactical purpose will bring on all-out 
Strategy i use 

(uite CONULTALY has been thr attitude and actions 
of the Department of the Army's military and civilian 
leadership The atomic cannon, first of all truly “tac 
tical” atomic weapons, Came Into operational status 1n 
Spit of strenuous rid ule and Opposition, wholly non 
Army in origin, The Corporal missile and the Honest 
John rocket followed rapidly Doubtless all three can 
be improved to better fill their tactical roles; and quite 
as surely such deve lopment is In progress behind classi 
fied veils. But what value are they if the current public 
temper against the use of atomic weapons prevails? 

No sane person argues the ultra priority of preventing 
all-out hydrogen-bomb warfare. That, by popular con 


The Case for Tactical Atomic Weapons 





The author of this article insists on anonymity. We will 
say that if we used his name, the majority of our readers 
would immediately recognize him as one qualified to write 


in this field 


cept, spells the deterrent effect of a powerful Strategic 
Air Command, alertly poised upon almost) invulner 
able bases. It might well, upon examination, also re 
quire continental air defenses so strong that SAC, re 
turning successful from its retaliatory holocaust, would 
touch down in a living homeland. 

Nor is all this enough. By definition, SAC’s deter 
rence is retaliation in kind. Would this country bomb 
Soviet Cities bec ause Communist puppet armies invaded 
a remote land—as they did in Korea or Indochina? Yet 
failure to stop creeping aggression 1s to substitute death 
by slow poison for instant pulverization. Finally, judg 
ing by Korea and Indochina, does the United States 
possess the capability of stopping that form of aggres 
sion by proxy? 


W' cannot match Communism’s horde of expendable 
manpower everywhere on the globe. Our achieve 
ments in arming and training the South Koreans to 
undertake the brunt ol their own defense cannot be 
widely emulated—at least for some years. The definite 
logistical edge in our favor (sea lanes versus land trans 
port) in Southeast Asia dwindles farther north and is 
wiped out in the Near East. 

Clearly this outline sketches an unmistakable require 
ment for tactical atomic weapons—in the American 
tradition of machinery and technology to save man 
power. Haven't we always led the world in production 
per worker both in industry and agriculture? Weren't 
we the “arsenal of Democracy” a dozen years ago? Yet 
misunderstanding and fear seek to deny us our logical 
response to tomorrow § aggression, 

Phe task of scotching half truths, dispelling contu 
sions over tactical employment of atomic weapons is, 
like limited wars themselves, a job for unified services. 
Lesson 1-AAAAA is joint task forces, highly mobile, 


atomic ally al med, 


HE case for all struggles short of Gétterddémmerung 
by thermonukes is clear. Combined land, sea and air 
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power are vital to victory. The advent of tactical atomic 
weapons places in a commander's hands the ability to 
influence the battle reminiscent of the Napoleonic age 
It also confronts commanders with an urgency tor 
swilt, essential decisions unparalleled in history. Unity 
of land, sea and air contingents must match that of bat 
talions in a regiment, ships of a fleet, squadrons ot an 
air wing 

Fear that “any use of atomic weapons will lead to 
all-out nud lear wartare misunderstanding ot atomic 
weapons’ rightful functions in limited wars, and—prob 
ably most cogent lack of comprehension of the causal 
distinctions between limited and total war; all these 
combine, in Democracy s all potent Opinion, to hamper 
military effectiveness 


1 hi adjective limited in limited Wal applies prin 


cipally to the objectives tor which the conflict is waged 
and only in a minor way, if at all, to the area of the 
conflict or the weapons employed If our objective is 
UNCGUIVOE ally announce d as ho more than the destruc 
tion of invading armies, will killing the people's vol 
untee! with 250mm yuns and Honest Johns provoke 
the Kremlin into atta king continental USA any more 
than General Ridgway’s armored task forces in Opera 
tion Killer Lhe latter's lethal success quickly brought 
ed screams for an armistice. Atomic weapons might 
do the job taste: 
GNORANCE about the “tactical employment” of 
atomic weapons is colossal. Again note that Ed Mur 
row broadcast that atomic tests in Nevada were “post 
poned day after day because of unfavorable winds,” 
to avoid “radiation dangers.” The AEC’s primer, Effects 
of Atomic Weapons, disposed of that in 1950. Air 
burst many Nevada tests were tower shots where the 
fire ball touched the ground do not produce radioactive 
fallout. Troops can march, and have marched, un 
harmed to ground zero immediately following the air 
burst of an atomic weapon 


\ir bur t le thal effects are Over almost as quickly as 
those of He explosions. ‘Tactical employment of atomic 
weapons On the battlefield would emphasize alr burst 
i mployme nt large I I thal radii, no lingering radiation 
to hamper exploitation). Air power might deliver them 
\rmy weapons, except that Army weapons 


have yre iter accuracy 


a we I] ad 
within relatively short ranges, 
and also have an all weather capability 

l'argets need not be cities or troops massed in parade 
yround formation. ¢ onsult Korea’s record for the weight 
of ammunition ¢ xp nded to kill one enemy soldier the 
cost to LI. S taxpayers around $200,000 


now mall 


Consider the 
0-K T bomb, its lethal radius of approxi 
mately one mile for “men in the open.” Such an ex 
plo: ion over a Communist division deployed in attack 
four-mile front, three mile depth, 10,000 men in twelve 
quare mile 


It, tor 


would result in over 2,000 casualties 


on inexplic ible reason, you want to dec ide 


matters on a dollar basis, ( heck the cost ol de livering a 
bomb” against 2,000 x $200,000 


nomin il atom 
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More sanely, compare the fire power necessary to match 
that 20-K 1's results. 


Ai’ DI | IVI Rl LD tactical A-bombs can also work 


wonders farther back. Enemy communications, roads 
and rail lines, can be crate red be yond repalt the Al As 
primer says craters 100 teet deep Nor need these 
strikes be on cities The more we study the issue the 
more we wonder if Korea's present desolation would 
have been as bad if atomic weapons skillfully em 
ployed, had been used to halt the invaders. Would we 
have reaped a “whirlwind of hate” from Asians by 
Winning al quit ker more favorable decision without 


destroying any more Cif as many) Korean live: 


\\ hat about the risk of 
ones by using tactic il atomic weapons Our discus 
sion thus far suggests that this will cd pe nd on u hy and 
how we use them. In Korea we killed the invaders on 
the battlefi Id as be st we could Interdiction would have 
been more ellective il aimed at remote sections of rail 
and highways 


turning little wars into big 


\nd the more remot the harder to 


repair I his le Ve unhurt the many cities 


actually 
Operation Strangle 
with atomic bombs could have be na re al choker and 


would hot have touched ofl \rmageddon 


| astly there 1S the psychological al pect W he n Com 


munismM embarks on a peripher i war il has ilways 


levelled by conventional bombs 


been al limited involve ment for al limited vain Succe: ) 
ful as in libet and Indochina it con olidate: prepares 
for another bite or nibble. Hurled back, as in Greece or 
Korea, ne ither the Kremlin nor its hirelings dispatch 
bombers against Washington. When Communism ce 
sires all-out war—an unlikely prospect while the free 
world possesses real deterrent stre ngth it will scare ly 
begin it with a sideshow pertormance Even if it should, 
tender forbearance on our part by hivhting that initial 
blaze with our atomic right arm tied behind our back 
would never cause the Kremlin to forego its greater 
objective I contrariwise, the icle how IS just that, our 
meeting force with greater force (atomic 01 other) on 
battle he lds ol Red ( hoo inv will neve! provoke (om 
munist leaders who are de ply indoctrinated in the in 
of permitting themselves to react to a for provocation 
COULD go on endlessly discussing misinformed mi 
tuken public pronounce nt ibout the unmorality 
dangei impr icticability, et al, of using atomic we ipon 
instead of making American fighting men kill over 
whi Iming numbers of their foes with non-atomic we ip 


of killing invades 


embarked on unprovoked agyression | thi not 


ons. But where is the “unmoralits 


Viti 
pathy for a convicted murderer instead of for his victim 
1 he US \ ha been plunged Into more th in one 


becau e our toe thought us unwilling or unable, to 
fight Thi applic to over harged tre pidation about the 
afety of our cities. It applies to understanding the fact 


ot the tar tical use of Omi weapon It applic to lim 


ited conflict: contests we must prevent or win, it we 


are to continue as a world power 
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Want a Law Passed? 


| ‘ 


nas 


to do with the Army you won't get far without the help of the Ofhice 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL HERBERT E. WOLFF 


— quite ivu 
Vinci, Ben branklin 


nd Karl von 


\ 
Up in tive monyimil 


bALISE 


tie il] evel Cit 


technical ad 


Hic 
nd Hit 


\rmy h 


ment 


ommendation 


Kistin 


oul pecial 
} 


tte through Chanine 


rotate 


it7 


one 


| 


General Ridgway and Cx« 


but out of camera s eve 
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\ Le 


| Pirie 


\rm 


bre 


kee] 


I 


I irdo da 


0) 


be rin 
rapped 
Prag 


kthrou 


pro 


i) 


ing with anonymuty that ts their practice 


qpuale 


through the Army staff and is approvec 


ill the way up, including the Depart 
ment of Defense, it goes to the Army 
Ofhce of the Chief of Legislative | iai 
on OOCLI 
in the 
It i a subcommittee of 
the Armed Services (¢ ommittee of the 
I louse 
if lin ACT 


that 


and is 
i bill 


referred to 


form of 


ol Representative and. there 


unattended—the chairman of 
ubcommittee doesn’t believe in 
pecial awards and i 
with the plendors ot your 
Liat (on) othicer ot 


They explain why you deserve thi 
binally the 


unacquainted 
VCTVICCS 
OCLL vO to work 
iward chairman 
to order a hearing. Uh principal wit 


nm is the General who recommended 





ent to Congress 


agrees 


the Chief of Legislative Liaison. Here’s what OCLL does and how it does it 


it. He 


hearing by experts from ocit who tell 


is carefully briefed before the 
him the names, party athliations, and 
districts of the members of the 
They will 
what to 


he Te 


ubcommittee. vive him 
his 
the 


yawning pitfalls that he should avoid. 


uggestions on stress in 


presentation and will describe 


Lhe General is well prepared and does 
brilliant you could 
the 


job only 
better! that 
mittee approves the bill and pushes it 


Suk h a 


have done subcom 
through the full committee and gets 
the Rules Committee chairman to give 
Lhe Speaker of the 
[louse is for it, and so it goes to a vote 


he 


pr ited in the Senate—with liaison of 


it the yreen light. 


and Is approved process is re 


neral Twining with several members of the Senate Armed Services Committee. Present, 
are members of the OCLL staff 





The route (sometimes torturous) by which Army legislation is processed 


REQUIREMENT 
OR IDEA 








heer the r iving it the i! all and om 
line spring day 
White Llouse and the medal is pinned 
on you by the President of the United 
State 

You deeply ippreciale the part your 
General 


a warm teeling tor the Representatives 


youre called to the 


had in this and you have 


ind Senators who voted it, and you're 


humbly grateful to the President who 


signed the bill into law and presented 
the medal. But you aren't aware ol 
did in your be 
that if it 


your 


what ofhicers of ocL! 


halt 


h idnt 


and you don't know 


been for them medal 
till be 
of paper filed away among other dead 


bills on ¢ ipitol Hill, Oceus provided 
the park that ke pt it alive and was the 


would just an idea on a piece 


booster pump that gave it a push 


1 
WhnCenCVeT One Wa needed 











CONGRESS 


HOUSE 








SIGNATURE 


And that is what the Ofhce of the 
Chiet of Legislative Liaison does for 
all Army legislation 
\s a part of the Ofhice of the 
Secretary of the Army, ocLL provid 


exce pt appropri 1 
tions 
( onyres 


information services to the 


processes legislative needs, conduct: 


liaison, and cooperates in Congression 


al investigations of Army activitie: 


|' wasn't always thus. Before the wat 
year of 1918 there is no evidence 
War Lx 


partment of a central agency re pon 


ot the existence within the 


ble for legislation and for liaison with 
Lines led to Conere 
from every bureau chief in the Wars 


1 partment, and the Secretary of War 


might not have direct official know! 


the Congres: 


edge of what some of his subordinate 


were seeking trom Congre If you 





Army 
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the 15th Infantry at Fort Benning. He was with the 15th when it went to 


tative at The Signal School. He is now Chief of Plans and Projects Divisior 


Lieutenant Colonel Herbert E. Wolff, Infantry, won a battlefield commission 
on Luzon in 1945, while serving with the Alamo Scouts. Integrated in the Regular 


in 1946, he served with CID in Europe until 1949 when he was posted to 


Korea 


n 1950 as a part of the 3d Infantry Division. Later he served as intantry represer 


Office 


Chief of Legislative Liaison, Department of the Army 


have re ad about the \insworth incident 
in 1911 you know that the critic il que $ 
whether Major General Fred 
©. Ainsworth, who was The Adjutant 
Con 
Leonard 
Stafl ol 
Secretary 
Wil 


It turned out that 


tion Wa 


General, had more influence in 


Major General 


Chiet of 


VW ho Wa 


yress than 
Wood who Was 
Ilenry L. Stimson 
of War, or indirectly, Pre 
liam blow urd | itt 


he didn't have ithough it was 


ick nt 


Lou hy 
ind vO ind the outcome wa 


1 political 


il} istment 


— back now to I918, in that 
year the Chiet of Staff a igned to 
the War Plans Division of the General 
Stall re pon ibility for Wars Depart 
with Congr Since 


form 


contact 
othee has ¢ 
ther 


ment 
then the Xi ted in one 
ol in 

lo undes tan | the 


the | v) lat 


proce 


I 
mind that ther 
lation affecting 

enablin l¢ 


OOO othecer 


{ iuthorizin 
rh | 


inere ‘ t tren¢getn py 
enabling le Shativ n le 


\rmy 


rence Me 


ind men i 


Ope rath 


1uthority lor the 


ind it very ©¢x 





ol ev isiation ippropnation 


teed 
ofhees ind 
enabling 


p eflect 


ipproprial re thy \rmy 


funds to clothe, house ind 


e additional 50,006 
ippropriated he 


mn int nto 


d and butter ich year a new ap 
the 


ized 


- N\GRESS ha ognized the 
eneral t p 


lin up two type ol 


tj lation b 
COMM \p 
handled by the 


ommittee of 


propriation ict ine 


Cae hy 
hy in he d by 


Commiltes of CA h hou r 


\ppropriation ( 


| nabling ict ir 


COMMIT ol 
| 
thi \rmy are the 


Ommittes 


prirn 


\rn« d 


yriny organization 


parallel Con 
I hu: the 


work 


wre ional organization 
Comptroller of the \rmy 
ly with the \ppropriation 
1% while the Office of Legislative 
\rmed Service 


other 


direct 
Commit 
Liaison worl vith the 
Committe ind any committer 
dealing with | 
\rmy. The ¢ omptroller s 
thi \ppropriations Committees are 
limited to matter It the \p 


Committee gets 


vi lation affecting the 


dealings with 
money 


proprliation nto any 


other busine such a mnvestivalions, 


OOCLL assume respon ibility 


ING 
proc mad il many compl xities 
hould hn devoted to the 


Congressmen ar 


consid red th legi lative 
Corie word 
levi lator peopl 
who have reac hed this po ition through 
which l i 


a mean known i politic 


much 1 law medicine, 
lL here ine 


ine bad prod itic an 


prok on a 


or military service oood 


ind there just as 
ind bad doctors, law 
oldiers Senator 

I wentieth Century Con 


share ol 


soe kers 


there in oood 


VCl ind Kelauves 


book 


re ay Congress has its 


in hi 
crackpot che ip publicity 
ind chiselers. So ha 
nization of like SIZ 

had 


same expenence as the 


almost 

Most 
much the 
\mer 


about 


hirker 
my ory 
member have pretty 
average 
ican citizen, That is why there is 
the same proportion of outstanding, 


average and lesser people in the Con 


erTress a there isin any individual com 


munity 

The job ol a Representative or a 
Senator 1s On the 
age, a Repres ntative re pre scents about 
400.000 persons 


a difficult one aver 


\ Senator represents 


the entire population of his state. To 
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BRIGADIER GENERAL C. J. HAUCK, JR. 
Chief of Legislative Liaison 


ue ther they are the spoke smen of the 
people of our country, and a majority 
under our form of vyovernment deter 
mines national policy 

It is a physical impossibility for any 
hundred 


Yet, if a 


for public oflice is to be 


man to know two or. three 
thousand people personally 
candidate 
elected, he must be known to more 
than half of the people of his state 
or district. This explains the Congress 
mans dependence upon newspapers 
radio, television, and other forms of ad 
vertising to keep his name before his 


constituents 


lik, average member of Congress is 


not a wealthy man. As a matter of 


fact, it may cost more to be elected to 
Congress than a member of the [louse 


Money for his 


campaign is donated by organizations 


earns while in office 


ind Persons who have monumental 


faith that the candidate supported will 
the it Some 
iributed by his party and 


represent interests better. 
money | 
some comes out of his own pocket. 

This « xplains why many members of 
Congress arrive in Washington with 
obligations. Bound by party discipline, 
to have the national interest at heart, to 
represent the district, to look after the 
interests of constituents, probably brok 

all these apply to many newly arriv 
ing members of the Congress. In these 
circumstances they are to be “states 
men 

Ihe average Member of Congress 
is honest, hard-working, and patriotic. 
His job is tough and he labors under 
terrific handicaps. If he goes on a trip 


to learn facts he is accused of “junket- 


ing” at the taxpayer's expense. If he 


votes as the people he represents want 
him to, but against his party, he is a 
traitor to the party. If he opposes cer 
tain interests, they call him a stooge, a 
fool, or a crook. If he tries to support 
national interests above the wishes of 
a majority of the people he represents, 


he may get fired at the next election. 


Lik time when soldiers looked upon 

Congress as a miserly Santa Claus 
to petition once a year Is past. Al 
though the Constitution provides that 
the President shall be Commander in 
Chief of the Armed Forces, it reserves 
to the Congress means of providing 
him with a command. Six of the eight 
een specific enumerated powers set out 
in Section 8 of Article I of the Consti 
tution the Armed 
Should Congress fail to act in the ex 


relate to Forces 
ercise of these powers, there is nothing 
the President, by 
authority, can do about it. 


his own 
The Army 
has le arned to understand that in deter 
military the 
establishment of military policies, the 


virtue of 


mination of needs and 


Congress plays an essential role. 


|! IS apparent why Congress IS well 


informed on matters connected with 
the Army. ‘There are 262 veterans in 
the House of Representatives, of whom 
161 have seen service in the Army. 
are 60 veterans in the Senate, 
of whom 42 have seen Army service. 


[here 


lhe Congress therefore is not unquali 
fied to appreciate meritorious accom 
plishment or to evaluate requirements 
of the Army. It has been said that the 
\rmy will be supported by the Mem 
bers of Congress to the extent that 
problems, accomplishments and poten 
tialities are made known. Representa 
tive Daniel J. Flood on 6 July 1955 
quoted from an editorial to make this 
point: “The way young men jump into 
uniforms of the more glamorous serv 
ices in order to avoid being drafted 
into the 
and a reflection upon the way patriot- 
ism is cultivated in this country. The 


\rmy is a national scandal, 


tragedy of the Army is that it has never 
learned the simple fact that it has to 
fight for itself in order to better fight 
for America.” 

We are learning to fight for the 
\rmy 
realization of 


imbued with a 
Che 


a military man 


because we are 
our Importance. 
disciplined pride of 
asks only respect and consideration 
We give both to the Congress, and 


look for recognition in return. 
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BIG MAP JOB 


Where the big map project straddles the Equator in Ecuador a survey party running levels 
ties into a bench mark at a monument located on Latitude 0 


Seventeen countries are being surveyed by the Inter-American Geodetic 


Survey under the direction of a Colonel of the Army's Corps of Engineers 


ANTHONY LEVIERO 





sg U. S. Army's ubiquitous Corps Headquarters of the LAGS are at 
of Engineers can descend to the Fort ¢ layton, Canal Zone. It has only 
ce pth and ascend to the highe st peaks about 650 men, but its field organiza 
it the job requires it For example tion is scattered over 12 million “pure 
mapping Central and South America. miles, and embraces a span of 6,000 
Thi tremendou project has required miles from its most northerly to it 
survey parties to de scend 150 feet be southerly point of operation It ilso 
low sea level to run level lines in the employs about 5,000 indigenous peo 
Dominican Re public and to ascend ple of the seventeen countries 
three miles above sea level to place a The project grew out of a realization 
triangulation station on top of a peak in World War II that much of the 
in the Peruvian \ndes world was inaccurately mapped, 1 seri 
Phe Corps of Engineers has a habit ous deficiency if the free world wer 
of taking on gargantuan jobs, and its again faced with global was 
Inter \me rican (¢ eodetic Survey 1s on So in 1945 Preside nt Truman gave 
of them. And in the process it is mak orders for a COOpe}! itive mapping pro 
ing a rare contribution to the Good vram on a global sale with friendly 
Neighbor Policy, is helping Central countries willing to participate. ‘The 
ind South American countries devel ireas of Mexico, Central and South 
op their natural resources and public \merica were a signed to the ( irib COL. ROBERT R. ROBERTSON 
works, and is filling a gap in the bean Command by the Joint Chief Director, InteroAmericon 
strategic map requirements for the de- of Staff, and the Inter-American Geo Geodetic Survey 


fense of the Western I lemisphere detic Survey was formed 
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Since then the organization has com 
FROM THE RIO GRANDE TO CAPE HORN leted ff = oleae “wares 
pleted fifty per cent of the enormous 
UNITED STATES : 
task of establishing ground controls in 
the various countries and twenty five 
per cent of the actual mapping. The 
area being mapped is three times that 
ot the United States. 
Remarkably the program has not 
been marked by any friction or suspi 


f. 


cion of motives. On the contrary, it has 


GUATEMALA’ % a a : engende red a great deal of goodwill 
EL SALVADOR- CITY and has stacked up some impressive ac 


complishments. 

And as Colonel Robert R. Robert 
son, Director of the IAGS, has said, 
this is not a “giveaway program.” Uncle 
Sam contributes about $2.5 million a 
year, while the partic ipating countries 
pay approximately $10 million. Mean 
while, these countries are gaining the 
know-how to do their own mapping 
in the future. 

Phe only Latin American countries 
RIO DE JANEIRO that did not join in the program were 
\rgentina and Paraguay. Uruguay did 
not have to, because it has been mapped 


satisfactorily. The project is based on 





diplomatic agreements worked out by 
the Department of State 


AGS consists of 26 oflicers, 16 war 

rant officers, 42 enlisted men, and 
280 civilian technicians. Of these, 18 
oflicers, 16 warrant officers, 20 enlisted 
men, and 125 civilians are assigned to 
field projects and the remainder to the 
headquarters staff and to a cartographic 
school in which selected Latin Ameri 








can students are trained in all phases 





Machete-wielding workmen hack a trail for survey parties A lightkeeper spots a light used in establishing map 
through dense jungle undergrowth control points from a clearing on high ground 











At IAGS headquarters in the Canal Zone a large staff of engineers, computers 
draftsmen and technicians work from data sent in by field parties working 
from the Rio Grande almost to Cape Horn 








of mapmaking, from basic field work 
through reproduction of finished map 
heet Ihe United States Coast and 
Geodetic Survey maintains three of 
at LAGS headquarters as 


consultants to the dire ctor 


its ofheer: 


[he project would be impossible 
sirlift 
th Engineer Company 


without ind this is supplied by 
\via 
an outht with 56 officers, 1 wat 
and 10] 


LAGS is equipped with about 50 air 


the 93 
tion 
rant otheer, enlisted men 
craft Chalf of them he licopters , as well 
is 10 landing craft, 1 FS ship, 32 
utility boats of various kinds, and 400 
radios of all types to maintain its ex 
tensive Communications net. 

LAGS is backstopped by the 55st 
I-ngineer Company 


Survey Base ) con 


3 othcers, | 
ind 131 enlisted men, stationed in the 
Republic ot 
Zon 
Map 


of an areas 


isting of warrant ofhcer, 


Panama and the Canal 


are basic to the development 
In Cuba, for 
an extensive watertable sur 
vey by IAGS made it possible to de 
ve lop 900 wells 


resources. 


instance 


Several million dollars were saved 
in Guatemala and Costa Rica because 
the availability of topographic informa 
tion simplified the layout of highways 
In almost impregnable Peruvian jun 
vles enyineers mapped pools of oil on 
the surface of the ground—oil that will 


be eagerly sought some day In the 
\rtibonite Valley of Haiti the 


ping made possible a large Inrigation 


map 


system. 

“As soon as surveys ar completed 
and maps produced,” said Colonel Rob 
ertson, “highways, railroads, hydroele« 


tric plants, Irrigation projects reclama 


tion programs inevitably follow. Map: 


Are basic. 


M' ANWHILE, the I nyineers are a 
sembling important collateral in 
formation about the size, shape and 
geophysical characteristic s of the earth 

One discovery was that the sea level 
in the Pacific is 19 centimeters | approx 
imately 76 inches] higher than the 
level of the Gulf of Mexico and the 
Caribbean Sea. This was established 
through checks of field elevations of 
first-order level lines across Mexico at 
lehuantepec, across Panama at. the 
Canal and across northern Colombia 

Interesting tidal observations have 
On the Atlantic 
the extreme range of variation is less 
than 2 feet, while on the Pacific 
the variation is from more than 23 feet 
at the Panama Canal to less than 6 
feet in the Gulf of Tehuantepec 


been made too side 


HEN the map needs of Latin Amer 
ica were studied in 1944 by the Pan 
American Institute of Geogr iphy and 





Anthony Leviero, a veteran newspaperman, covers the Pentagon for The New 


York Times. His first military service was in the 106th Infantry, New York National 
Guard, in which he enlisted in 1923. He transferred to the ORC in 1935 and in 
1941 went on active duty in G2, WDGS. During the war he compiled information 


on enemy forces that was publishedsin several handbooks and in Tactical and 


Technical Trends. His first appearance in this magazine was in June 1955 when 


he wrote of the experiences of armor in the atomic bomb tests in Nevada 
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History, an agency of the Organiza 


tion ot Ameri an States, it was esti 


mated that less than ten per cent ot 


had 


large-scale maps, ind many of these 


Latin America been covered by 


were inaccurate 
[AGS has already begun to uncover 


WU ithin 


inal I 


some of the inaccuracies ixty 


miles of the Panama ( ; moun 


tain range 125 miles long and more 
than 5,000 feet high that is not shown 
Small 


maps of 


on any existing map: wonder 


for the best available some 
stretches of the Panama coastline 
British Admiralty 


1554 vintage 


were 


based on charts of 


Llsewhere , some major mountain 


peaks have been found as much as 


forty miles out of true position on 


existing maps. And some of these peak 
5,000 feet in 
in elevation. Some sec tions of the Ama 


have as much as cTror 


zon River have been found ten mile: 
out of line with sections on adjacent 


map sheets 
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Members of a survey party break open boxes of rations 


A leveling party in ¢ olombia canoes across a river 





The data being assembled so labori 
ously are being translated into beautiful 
colored maps like the standard ones 
of the U. S. Army in scales of 1:50, 
000 and 1:250,000. Only the countries 
concerned issue the maps. 

Translating objectives into hard 
facts,” said Colonel Robertson, “means 
the establishment through jungles, and 
over 17,000foot mountain ranges, of 
more than 90,000 miles of primary ares 
of triangulation and 195,000 miles of 
primary level lines. It means measut 
ing 250 baselines, establishing 350 as 
tronomic stations, installing and observ 
ing 200 tidal gauges and determining 
magnetic declinations and gravimetric 
Variations at three thousand geophysi 
cal stations 

“This is a considerable chore which 
it the present time is about fifty per 
cent complete, But this is just the 
preliminary phase Concurrently with 
working toward completing this basic 
work we are entering the next phase 

obtaining photography, establishing 


mapping control, compiling, drafting 


and reproduction, With an area of over 
three times that of the United States, 


this phase too Is a project of consider 


able magnitude 

\fter eight years of work, [AGS has 
completed 45,000 miles of triangula 
tion, 55,000 miles of levels, 150 base 





line s and 250 astronomic stations. By 


now, too, every participating country 


is able to perform all phases ot map 


making 1 result viewed as well-nigh 


impossible a tew years ago 


HII primary triangulation includ Sa 

series Ob arcs stretching from the 
United States down along the west 
coast to the vicinity of Puerto Aysen 
in Chil t about 45 degrees south 
latitude, a pan of 6,500 miles. When 
his j ombined with the triangulation 
of the United States, Canada and Ala: 
ka, it means more than 11,000 mile: 
ot ar loping up from near ¢ ape Horn 
to Point Barrow, at the top of Alaska 

The gamut of the enterprise may 
be stated this way: the Engineers have 
laid level lines at 150 feet below sea 
level in the Dominican Republic and 
thrust their highest triangulation Sta 
tion on a 17,500-foot peak in the Andes 
of Peru. Also, in Peru the Engineers 
everal months ago completed a first 
wder are of triangulation in which 21 
stations aver ged 14,600 feet in eleva 
tion 

Obviously, this is not child’s play 
from any viewpoint. For the teams in 
the field the struggle for survival is 
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Where accessible roads exist motor vehicles are used, but in some localities 
horseflesh is the best substitute for the horsepower of motor vehicles 














WwW holly 





continuous tion, H-19 helicopters are used to bring 





Most of them are 


dep ndent on he licopter or other light 











in survey towers and survey parties. 
The re L-19s are 


train on and preliminary photography to locate 











sircralt for food and supplic used for first reconnaissance 








ult is that there is constant 








e aircraft and the pilots, and more station sites for the survey parties. 





than the usual opportunity for aircraft The L-19 has proved satistactory for 


the task except at high altitudes, The 
airport at La Paz, Bolivia, is at 13,400 
| remote jungle spots where the hills feet and low-level reconnaissance has 

are not high enough for triangula to be 15,000 








1c ick nt 











done 





at approximately 









































































A network of radio communications 
kee ps distant survey parties in tour h with 


local headquarters of the [AGS 


























Triangulation stations on otherwise in 





iccessible he ights are manned by lower 





ing work crews from he licopte rs 






A working party erects an observation tent on a Colombian mountain 


feet. The plane has been equipped 
with oxygen for the pilot and the ob 
server, but it lacks the power for safe 
and comfortable operation at this alti- 
tude. There is a need for a plane with 
at least a single-stage supercharged en 
gine that could be used along the west 
coast of South America. 

The L-20 Beaver is used for logis 
tical support of the helicopters and field 
parties. They pick up supplies, usually 
at a capital city, and fly into a bare 
landing strip hacked out of the jungle 
with machetes. At the landing strips, 
11-13 and H-19 “choppers” take over, 
hauling the supplies to the actual sites 
of the field parties. 


N Guatemala the Indian laborers 
working for the field parties have no 
use for money in the jungle. They 
insist on corn for wages. So every pay 
day an L-20 flies in with 1,200 pounds 
of corn in the “pay envelopes.” 

With the H-13H helicopter going 
into production, the 937th Engineer 
\viation Company would like to get 
some tor its rigorous work. As the out 
fit sizes up its needs, the requirement 
is for a copter that can operate at 8,000 
to 10,000 feet with a payload of at 
least 500 pounds. 

[his is the story of the Engineer 
ambassadors in the jungle. If you com 
pound two of their objectives—“To se 
between 


cure a strong geodetic tie 


North and South America” and “To 
create good will”—you get hemispheric 
solidarity. 

















Lights! Action! FIRE! 


Movies Improve 
Military Police 
MARKSMANSHIP 


BRIGADIER GENERAL 
JEREMIAH P. HOLLAND 
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As projectionist “runs a situation, alert MP fires on fleeing gunman 


|* in Army dependent housing area on a dark night a 
hadowy figure gingerly lowers himself from a window 
sill onto the ground. As he steals across the lawn toward 
the street he is suddenly illuminated by a flashlight beam 
\ voice call 


V1Ve up: then whips out a pistol and blaze S adWway Lhe 


0 him to halt. He spins around, yells, “I 
vunman dart iCTO the yard, leaps a hedge, and Z1V7ZAYU 
cro the treet tow urd i parked Cal \ military police 
man levels his pistol at the fleeing figure and fires. At the 
rack of the shot the fugitive stops in his tracks. ‘The en 
countel over 

We haven't seen the real thing, but the next thing 
to it Wi re witnessing a hiring exercise on the recently ce 
ve loped indoor movi pistol range. 

This cinema ranye produced in Europe for use by our 
\IPs, improves the marksmanship of pistol firers by simulat 
ing Ul ht pots [his range also tests a soldier's ability 
to judge when not to fire, for he is penalized for shooting 
in crowded streets, or at friendly persons 01 vehicles. 

\ firing exercise runs like this 

[he soldier takes position with a target pistol (a .22 
mounted on standard Army caliber .45 frame). On order, 
the projectionist starts the moving picture, with or with 
out sound, of a fleeing gunman, an attacking thug, a get 
away car, or the like The firer picks his target, and at 
what he deems the proper moment blasts away. The bullet 
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punctures the screen, and the image at which he fired 
freezes in place 

\ ray of light from the target box passing through the 
hole in the screen shows whether he scored a hit or missed 
I he proyectionist by i remote-c ntrol wit hy, causes 1 
roll ot papel behind the crecn to move up and seal the 
bullet hole Movie and hring are then resumed 

When sound is used, the firer hears the crack of re 
turned fire, yells of “Don't shoot ind other distractin 
noise suc h 1 might he he ird in an actual encountel 


Cinema hring has been incorporated in unit tramung 


chedule: Range ire also available for off-duty practice 
under supervision Present plans for improvement inal 
expansion ol the range call for firing rifles at “live” tar 
get By enlarging the screen, training ofhecers hope for 
greater hring distance: than the pre ent maximum ol 
) teet 


Soldiers who have pr icticed on this range iv that be 
sick improving their marl ymanship ind hiring judd ment 
they get the feel of an actual experience in which they 
would be forced to use their we ipons. Seven uch range 
ire now used by Military Police units in Lurope 

Principal pieces of equipment needed in the portable 
indoor range are a 16mm projector and a 4-by-54oot tar 
yet screen mounted on Castcl Lhe compl te range ip 
paratu weighs about 600 pound 

Viost comple x of the easily maintained range equi 


ment is the target screen 1 rectangular box illuminated 


by fluorescent tubs protected by hield ol metal crecen 


ing The screen itself consists of two rolls of heavy paper 
‘) that the bullet hole in he rolled iwi itter each 
round is fired. To prevent ricochet the bullet passe 


through i fiberboard mat ifter I penetrate the <Teen 


Finally it trike i half inch tee] hag k plate vhich act i 
in electrical circuit breaker that Stop the film 
The papel roll ind resume-action witch ire handled 


by the projections t from a master control box 





Brigadier General Jeremiah P. Holland is now on his 
second tour as Commanding General of the Provost Mar 
shal General Center at Camp Gordon, Ga. Commissioned 
in the Field Artillery upon graduation from the USMA ir 
1927, he has served as Deputy TPMG and as PMG of 
USAREUR. He also served on AUSA's Executive Council 





Air Defense by SAGE 


The electronic brain of this new system for detecting and identifying 


aircraft can instantly coordinate all ground and air defense weapons 


BRIG. GEN. CHARLES S. HARRIS 


A’ IER five years of secret work, the 
Lincoln Laborator operated by 
Viassachusetts Institute of 
il Lexington Ma 


Imost 


1 ex hnology 
unveiled 
Semi-Au 


(jround Environment \ 


achusett 
miraculous SAGE 
homath tem 
hon the 
urcralt and to control iir-detense 


on While no genuinely 


Or proce dure 


detection and identification ol 

weap 
ecret device 
wert hown pre rep 
resentatives, the broad methods of ap 


proach were outlined and illustrated 
portray the 
ot the 


ind deve lope nt 


nature ind < ypabilitic 


ystem which ij till under test 
1 he heart ol the ystem 1 the yre it 
le rmed the AN 

which would fill a room large 
ba ketball court 


dis tal 
1SO 


enough for i 


compute I 


in the 
ub ector area 
Detense 


informa 


center of a 
Continental Air 


Opel ion 
ol the 


HN) ind 


Com 
| hie compute r receive 


tion electronically from a far-flung ra 


dar ring on land it sea ind in the ai 


It receive ind store this information, 


calculate it in tantly ind displays per 


tinent answers in 1 graphic picture 


I hic computer show the 
he ight 


V ithin 


yeogl iphical 
ind movement ol the 


ind it ¢ il 


location 


plan radar rahiye 


culates automatt illy the « ipabilitic § ol 


our own defensive weapons, indicating 
the most effective employment of in 
terceptor planes intiaircralt guns, and 
Nike or other missile 

1 he computer cannot order out fight 
ers to intercept an enemy flight until 
instructions but it can indicate 


which flight is 


il ha 
nstantaneously in the 
best position to do so, and it can 
flight leader unerringly to 
lt cannot order Nike 


into action, but it can put the 
Nike radar on the enemy 


uricle the 
the Interception 
missile S 
ind indicate 
when the vo 
should be given to Nike. It 
for Civil Defense until too lat 
the strike is New 


York or Philadelphia but it can pro 


ce) the controller sign 
cannot 
divine 
whether 1imed at 
vide warning and information as to lo 


cation and movement of enemy plane s 
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Sace will replace the present large 
ly manual early-warning and airde 
tense control system. [his system, in 
itiated before World War II on a basis 
of visual observation and vastly im 
proved by the introduction of radar, 

ipplied effectively first during the 

of Britain. With the pattern 

set, the Army Air Forces and the 
Navy continued to refine and perfect 
the system. It utilized the same gen 
eral type of radar detecting and track 
ny rat VICCS a does SAGI L lowe ver, the 
data were transmitted by te lephone or 
radio and plotted manually on display 


board 


utilizes the 


in the operations center. SAGE 
sound features developed 
in that « xperience, and goes farther to 
pe rfect the speed and accuracy of elec 
tronic data transmission as well as con 
venient and instantaneous display. 
Through the uncanny digital computer, 
the interce ptor officer can also ascertain 
instantly how many minutes this or 
that friendly flight will require to in 
tercept a given hostile Hight, whether 
the flight is in the 
(nd he IS 
the hostile plane Ss 
defended by the 

ind antiaircralt YunS 


SAGI 


air or on alert at 
il base. ilso advised when 


will reach an area 


Army’s Nike missile 


also introduces the capability 
of navigating electronically our all 
weather interceptors or long-range mis 
iles to intercept the enemy raiders, 
illowing the pilot, if there be one, to 
reserve his strength to take over and 
pull the trigger after the enemy comes 
clearly into his own radar scope. Chis 
is expected to give much greater effec 
tiveness for defensive operations at 


No an 


nouncement was made as to the dem 


night or in cloudy weather 
onstrated capability of guiding the 
Bomare guided missile in interception 
However, it is known that that super 
sonic missile has a range of over two 
hundred miles, and it is a fair assump 
tion that steps are In progress to give 


! a guidance system comparable to 


that of the Army’s Nike. The Nike 


has its own dual radar system to track 
both the target and the missile, and its 
own computer to effect the desired col 
li on 


HL 


established a new high in automa 


the system appears to have 


tion, man is still required for imagina 
Hence, 
Ground En 


decision, and direction. 
the term Semi-Automatic. 


tion 


vironment signifies perhaps that the 
main elements involved, as well as the 
nerve center, are based on and con 
trolled from the ground. At any rate, 
the four words used provide a_ basis 
for the code name, sace. And we may 
well add here that man will also be 
required for the maintenance ot com 
plex equipment of this order. The de 
signers have been mindful of thi: 
problem and have incorporated light 
signals to aid the trouble-shooter in 
locating the seat of possible disorders 
lhe equipment has been designed also 
for long life. For example, the vacuum 
tubes have an expected life of 100 
thousand hours. In addition, the com 
puter 1S installed in duplicate. While 
one 1s in operation receiving, caleulat 
ing and putting out data, the other is 
also receiving data, muttering to it 
self, and operating just enough to go 
into action instantly. 

Some elements of the computer are 
designed to give the broad picture for 
the defense commander; others, for the 
ofhicer directing the interceptors, or the 
guided missiles, or the antiaircraft guns. 


When the air battle 


area of one computer, information per 


moves out of the 


taining to each aircraft is transferred 
electronically to the computer of the 
adjacent area, 


INCOLN Laboratory's contract for 

SAGE is administered by the Air Re 
search and Development Command 
through Cambridge Research Center. 
Outside of Lexington, in the haunts 
of Paul Revere, our original apostle of 
early warning and “Minute Man” alert, 


ARMY 





The 


er-Connie hot in early 


consoles of 


prototy pr ot the 


orn (4) devoted ind top-drawer SCI 


entist issisted by some 1,200 tech 
nological and idministrative personnel, 
ire cnya ed In SAGI ind kindred pro) 


\rmy 


parti ipant 


ect I he ind the Navy are active 
with t p level representa 


\dvi Ory ( 


with units in action 


Ve on the 
well a 


mimiuttee, as 


I he prototype computer installed at 
incoln | 


the International Business Mac hines 


iboratory was manufactured 


hy 
Corporation as a further development 
of the Whirlwind I computer, which 

is developed by MIT and Lincoln 
Navy The West 
tric Company Bell lelephone 


| ibor itor 


L.aborat ry tor the 


ern Ele 


and a few other scientif 
wtive ly 


ic firms are also participating 


T IL. SAGE system till under test, h iS 
progressed and additional computer: 
re IBM When the 


tilable, it is reported 


in production by 
( mputer ire 1\ 
it Operations center ipplying the 
tem will be installed at Syra 
nd Stewart Air Force Base, N. Y., 
Phompson \ir Force Base Maine, Fort 
Dix, N. J., Fort Lee, Va., and Fort 
Custer, Mich. (Civil Defense Center 
When so installed, the 
cratt birst 
Fifth will 


vartK 
I 


SAGI 


\rmy antiair 
Second and 


become active 


unit in the 
\rmy are 


ipant in the SAGI ystem. 


Eventually, it is contemplated that 


ope rations center will be estab 


SAGI 
lished in thirty-two 
the United State 


course 


ub-sectors within 
These 


ire not available in the bargain 


ystems, of 


basement. The estimated installation 
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unusual superstructure on this Navy 
warning system 


the Whirlwind | 


SAGE system 


expense for the entire system exceed 
1 billion dollars. Lhe required exten 
ive communications net of telephone 
cables and ULE radio is estimated to 
involve an expense of a quarter billion 
dollars a year 

Lhe question will continually aris 
is to whether the saGe system may 
be more elaborate and mor expensive 
than justified; whether some of the na 
tional effort here might be saved and 
diverted toward offen ive stre neth Nat 
urally, in developing uc h an intricate 
ystem, the designers cannot ilw i\ 
foresee exactly how much elaboration 
is required, and it is natural and well 
on the icke 


of too much rather than too little. A 


that the scientists will er! 
( Xp rience 18 gaine d, short cul ind 
simplification can usually be effected 
Such economy i: particularly ipplica 
W if if¢ 


won by offensive action and the 


tive to call the tune 


ble to any defensive element 
Initia 
American military 
policy 1S based on that premise 
upon u We 


in idequate defense but 


once 


the war is thrust need 
not by any 
mcans a pertect def ns th proble m 
however, lies in drawing the line of 
distinction In this case the re pon ible 
authorities determined that Sacer i the 
right solution. Should war come and 
attacks be directed iv 
our country, SAGI might 


the United States a 


ain in the last Wal 


air atomic inst 
indeed, Save 
radar saved Brit 


In our antiaircraft experience in 
World War II we had rather 


rate and adequate air-detense 


( labo 


oOpecTAa 


! 


detens« ope 


will look yom thing lik 


block structure at I 


Future iif 


ncoln Laboratory 


tions centers with « xtensive communi 


itions nets in a number of our citi 
like New York Boston San brancisce 
ind Se ttl Out wher the ir battle 
raged, in Africa, Sicily, Anzio, Guad 
ileanal, Leyte the operation Cente 


vere a matter of mud, weather 


limite d I id i! 


tent 


ommunication 


equipment The situation wa ived 


resourceful and determined men tron 


ill the CTVvice 


) 
limited means to 


Indeed, by 


i ¢ impaign the 


tem tin 
Nai 
high] mobile ( mpact 
ur-detense ystem | en 
jam the 


nese managed to 


circuit on occasion Decentralization 
picket hip it sea and to antiaircral 
i hore was the order on the day 


So, we 


being made to pertect a more mobil 


hope th it 


progre 


SAGI stem tor offensive w irfare 
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DON’T TREAD ON TRADITION 


Major N. C. Baird 


When you adopt another service's dress because it is snappy and pleasing to the 


eye, you may unwittingly be treading on other men’s deeply cherished traditions 


VENTURE to write. thi 
alter pending five months in Ameri 
it the Armed Forces Staff College 

it Norfolk. This was, for me 
1 


en Die 


irticle 


i most 
ind enlightening « XPeTICNce 
ind it Wa i yreat learn 

littl ol the high 
tandards of the umed_ force of the 
United Stat | Wa iso very 


tw discover the ct 


privil ve tO 


tradition ind 


pr vad 
msiderable interest 
\merican 
in the British fore \s | 

oldier, | 


mutual 


nad knowledge evinced by 


HiT cl 


miants 


nh ah 
ai <ul ed 
with 


naturally 
problem ol interest 
\meri it} 
|» red that many con idered our rey 


Indeed, 


ish to have a 


infantry officer ind it ap 


imental system very favorably 
me went so tar as to v 


milag ystem 


Whil | Wa it the Stafl College 
| mac pipe band in 
California called the Cameron High 
Band. As my r 


Own ¢ 


contact with a 


nment 
High 


learn 


mace I 


Pipe 
the Queen 


1 wa 


theron 
most interested to 
of thi pipe 

Just before | lett 
I received in answer to 
\ly informant 
iderable trouble in providing me with 


isked for 


illumin iting 


lander 
band VM hic hy bor 
Ameri I 


Lilt ie 


the tory 
ir name 
Wy Hic] 


who had taken con 


the information | had made 
the following-—to me 
comment 

Due to the British 


troop 


mingling of 
\merk itl 
in the last war, Scottish piping has be 


Commonwealth and 


More popular in thi COUNTY 


The U.S. Army 
pip band and the Air bores ha pipers 


Cole 
now ha ibout three 
ol its bra band 

Sixth Army 
ind plaid ol 


ittachy d to on 

\s you 
Band are wearing kilt 
Royal Stuart. The 
pleasing to Scottish-Americans who un 


can sce the 


fact l none too 


derstand that military bands wear the 


Roval tartan only by permission of the 
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Sovereign Indeed, it doesn't seem right 
that thi 
hould assume a 
whi hy the 


comparatively new band 
mark of distinction 
of more famous regi 
have had to 


| have tried, in 


pips TS 


ment uch a you! 


wait years to obtain 
Vain, to argue this point with the pipe 
major. Regardless of this, we are all 
quite ple ised with the official recogni 
band has 


tion thi received 


HiESI other 


me to believe that there 


is a desire 


and CXpe»rniences 


in America today, both in the service: 


ind in civilian life, to incorporate the 


best from the past into the present and 
to honor events and connections, of 
which America is proud, with present 
this 


Impression 1S correct then | am sure 


day activities and institutions. If 
you, Americans, will find those con 
cerned in the Old World will welcom« 
flattered by it 
But may | please venture a word of 


Please 


tion and uniforms based on tradition, 


your interest and he 


warning do not confuse tradi 
which guide man’s ideals, with dress, 


which merely 


Please 


toes are easily trodden on! 


guides his pleasures. 


remember, too, that Scottish 


S. Sixth Army Pipe band in the kilts and plaids of Royal Stuart. The rever 


ence Scottish clans have for their tartans is similar to our feeling for Old Glory 





lt might be easier to understand 
the reactions you may unwittingly meet 
in Scotland if I give an example. Old 
Glory is one of the most attractive na 
tional flags that I know. To you, how 
ever, it is more than an attractive flag 
for it represents everything that is 
honorable in America—achievement 
and sacrifice; service by the individual 
ind the might of a great nation; s 
curity for the weak and destruction of 
the oppressor. That is the tradition 
of Old Glory. What would you think 
if a foreigner adopted it for a privat 
purpose? Perhaps a shipping company 
might use it as a house flag because 
it admired the history of the U. § 
Navy. However this action might in 
dicate an admiration of the attractive 
ness of the Hag, it would trample on 
the great tradition behind it and even 
produce 1 resentment in the minds ol 
those of you who cherish tradition 

From this example you will, | am 
ure ippreciale that however much 
| admire the enthusiasm of your pipe 
bands and understand the spirit which 
decided one to adopt the name, uni 
form and tartan of my regiment Cap 
pare ntly admiring our history and find 
ing our uniform smart), | cannot help 
but wi hy thi band had been aware ol 
the real meaning of its actions as we, 
ins otland Ce it 


A HIGHLANDER looks upon his 


irtan much as an American regards 


his flag. This is particularly true of 
my regiment whose tartan was ce 
igned by our founder and is not a 
Highland clan tartan. In the British 
\rmy the uniform of a regiment is its 
person il concern there In can be found 
something of its achievements in wat 
ind mark ol Roy il favor The color 
of its facings, the tartan, the design 
of a badge, all have their story. Our 
uniform j important to us because 
of the traditions behind it, and thes 
tradition I may iy, mean much to 
a pr ud peopl 

If, therefore inv of you wish to 
carry on and strengthen your connec 
tions with Scotland, and if your sers 
ices have units which wish to adopt 
the pipe there exist many organiza 
tions in Scotland which I am sure 
will do everything they can to encour 
aye you ind help you to discover and 
< stablish le vitimate link We all know 
that our uniforms have often been 
copied, and indeed many British regi 
ments have in the past adapted part 
of foreign uniforms for their own use 
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The pipes and drums of the Queen s Own Cameron Highlanders. During 
years service this regiment has earned more than thirty | ttle honor on 





Major N. C. Baird, Ist Battalion, The Queens Own Cameron Highlanders, is 
a graduate of Stowe and Sandhurst. He entered the British Army in 1937. As a 
lieutenant colonel during World War Il he served in Burma as a regimental $3, 
and later as Gl and G4 of the 5th Indian Division in Singapore and Java. In 
1955 he attended the Armed Forces Staff College at Norfolk. He is now with his 


battalion in Korea 











In Scotland and in the Commonwealth 
civilian pipe bands LOO have copied 
the military style of uniform. | he bag 
said, came to Scotland from 


and wc 


pipes, it is 
lreland 
them on to Pakistani and Indian regi 
ment | hese 


in turn have handed 


Cx hang S are sure ly 


good, for they form bonds between 


but this is only true if tradi 


peoples 


on | not thereby ignored I he kilt 


truly national and ha not been 
opied from another nation. It con 
Scottish 
and because ol 

Pakistani and In 
| 


dian regimental pipe bands wear their 


tinue the heritage of the 
lan Because of thi 


their own tradition 


vn distinctive dress to which they 
have added a plaid either of the tartan 
of their founder, or pecially designed 
In such a way history is made and in 


cidentally ne tradition formed 


| hy ive 


PATEL! i lj I ol 


ent the editors of this mag 


iuthorities in S | 


otland 
vho Vi il] advise and hie Ip inyorne who 
ind continue the 
Ame rl 


in units having pp band and wish 


vist to build on 
Scottish he ritage and tradition 


ing to establish links direct with the 
Scottish regiments, may write to the As 
ociation of the Ul. S. Army for the 


information | have furnished it 


WOULD advise anyone wishing to 
establish a link to provide a reason 


for hi 


forces 


request In the case of the armed 
this might, perhaps be a battle 
in which the American unit fought 
1 Scottish regiment or a link 


ilready existing with a Canadian Scot 


le nosice 
tish reyviment In the case of individual 

vilians the connection should rather 
be a blood relationship and descent 
from a Scot should be established 
Civilian pipe bands might alternatively 
have some link with a town in Scotland 

issociate themse Ives with the ir local 


clan association. | have therefore in 
detailed information. to 
the editors the address ol the Scots 
Ancestry Research Society, but the ul 
timate iuthority on heritage in Scot 


land is the Lord Lyon King of Arm 


cluded in’ the 


| thinl | can promise you that so 


lar as Scotland l concerned the revi 
ment SOCICTIC ind organization will 
ilw Vs he pr pared to he Ip a lar as 


it is in their power to do sO | my elf 
um no authority, and can only outline 
But | am a genuine admirer 
of America 
the bonds 


the issue 
and as | would like to see 
between our countries 
strengthened still further, 1 offer these 


suggestions 
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THE CAUDAL APPENDAGE 
OF THE DOMESTICATED 


HORACE W. RUNDELL 


Did the messages clerk find feetprints in the guns position? 


N the first part ol this discussion of 

military writing | examined some of 
the common faults by emphasizing the 
stilted phrasing that so often appears 
in it and offered some hints about how 
to get around a few of the most prev 
alent of them. We shall now look at 
the problem of plurals beginning with 
an examination of that troublesome 


phenomenon: the military s. This is 
the s that must be added to some nouns 
when they are used as adjectives. For 
example, you almost always have to 
add an s to operation when you use 
it as an adjective: an operations officer; 
similarly, an athletics officer. 

Using plural adjectives with singular 
nouns is by no means an eccentricity 


of the military alone. Universal Eng 
lish usage shows hundreds of examples. 
The difheulty for the writer lies in the 
fact that usage is based on whimsey, 
not logic 
( tablish 


ple we 


This makes it impossible to 
a rule to follow. For exam 
without 


thinking, but we would boggle at “an 


accept “a sales tax” 


incomes tax’: we speak of “a spare 
“a first aids kit.” 
[his business of using plural ad 


parts box,” never of 


wecuives with singular nouns probably 


tems from the fact that some English 


language nouns have only a_ plural 
form. [hese nouns cannot change their 
form when used as adjectives: clothes, 
trousers, and goods (meaning textile 
materials ). Thus we have clothes closet, 
trousers button, and dry-goods store. 

From this you-can't-do-anything-else 
heginning, we have kept adding new 
plural adjectives, always without logic, 
always inconsistently, until they are 
about to get out of hand. One recent 
headline in a newspaper stated Parks 
Worker SLAIN. In the same edition, 
another headline read SrreeT CLEANER 
Finps Forrune. To be consistent, the 
second headline should have been 
STREETS CLEANER FINps Forrune. 
he plural adjectives in the following 
headline make it nearly incomprehen 
sible: Prices Conrrots War. 

In discussing the phenomenon of 
plural adjectives in English, Jesperson 
mentions the fact that in certain sec 
tions of Alabama the natives speak of 
having a “teethache.” Before you at 
tribute thi: to illiteracy, | should like 
to add that the authors of the Ellery 
Queen books, who are far from being 
illiterate, wrote in one of their novels 
about “teethmarks” on the barrel of 
a fountain pen. In the same para 





As we noted last month, Horace W. Rundell, a student of English, French and 


Spanish, has worked professionally as a translator, and has been a member of 


the Training Literature Section of The Infantry School since 1950 
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RUMINANT 


graph, however, they compared the 
“teethmarks” to “footprints,” not “feet 


In the snow 


¢' YLDIERS are just as arbitrary as 
invone else about nouns that must 
be plus 11 when used as idjectives, and 


them. 
Many crusading grammarians have 


prints, 


just as inconsistent in using 
shattered their lances against these plu 


rals. They would have had more suc 
cess with a crusade to have the zipper 
on unitorm trousers « hanged from front 
to back. We must simply accept these 
plural adjectives as military custom and 
do the best we can with them. With 
out a rule to go by, this can be tricky. 
[here are many nouns in military lan 
guage that must be pluralized when 
idjectives, but the four that 
you the 


used ! 


will give most trouble are 


tram and 


with field train, 


operation, communication, 
weapon hor example, 


combat train, re imental train, and so 


on, an § IS added to train to make it 
an adjec tive; that is, « ombat-trains area 
regimental trains area. But when thes 
trains go into bivouac, drop the s; field 


train bivoua area The list in the box 


at the bottom of this page gives some 


dos and don'ts in using these adjec 


tives. For the benefit of young men 
just entering the service who may let 
logic lead them astray, it also includes 
parallel expressions that are never used 

Writers of training literature some 
times try to add to the accepted list of 
plural adjectives with such statements 
and 


as “a battlefield recoveries team 


‘a battalion trucks park.” If you have 
the same tendency, nip it in the bud 
If these plurals are not stopped some 
where, we will soon be referring to “a 
piece of apples pie” and our fancée’s 


“luscious reds lips’! 


CCASIONALLY, military 


even use these plurals iS 


writer 


Mnvulal 





Always 


1 Wwe apons Carrict 

a weapons position 

a weapons system 

1icommunications center ( zone 

1 communications ¢ hief officer 

communications training 
equipment 

a trains area 

an operations ofhcer (section 


board chedule 





EXAMPLES OF THE PERPLEXING MILITARY PLURAL 
but 


Never 

a guns Carriage 

a guns position 

a ciphers system, or a wires system 
a messages center 

a messages ¢ lerk 
communications personne! 
a buses 


i trains station, or tation 


an operations map (overlay 


order plan 
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nouns. The following sentence from 


a training circular on flame warfare 
shows how this, coupled with a fisthul 
of unusually grand words, can strip a 
reader's mental gears 

\ consideration of the tactical em 
ployme nt of any weapons must be 
tempered by an understanding of the 
degree to which its capabilities are off 
set by its inherent disadvantage § 


garbl you have ever read. It i 


probably the most refined 
worthy 
ot a top-Hight diplomat who must fre 
que ntly speak without waying invthing 
| iter | he 


however, 1S 


that can pin him down 


training circular training 


literature, and the writer should reveal 
his meaning You can bring weapons 
and the two its into agreement in two 
ways. Since weapons is used as a noun 
you can knock off the s without risk 
ing a court-martial. Or, if you are 
timid about trifling with the military 
you can leave it and change both its 
to their 


| his m ike ‘ the 


cally correct, but doe: 


sentence yvrammati 
not bring it down 


You 


i ¢ ryptogr iphe I 


to our level of comprehen ion 
have to work on it as 
works on a me age in a foreign code 
Iwo editors did 
final interpretation 
iat idmitted that 


meant to Say 


sO ind chee ked the if 
with the suthor 
thi Wa what he 
Before usin 


le ide 


gerous to 


flame we apon 
whether they will be 


your own men th im to the 


ou must 


more lan 


enemy 


Did you get it on your first reading 
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leader knows how to get other men to take pride in performing difficult or unattractive tasks 
i k 
Parked by ledderspip that saw to tt that the men knew u hy a {asl 0b wa important led these 


, , , } ) 
neer uu / DVId { ver the Vive River fast. The time is August 1944, the plac France 


TRADE SECRETS OF LEADERSHIP 


MAJOR GENERAL LOUIS W. PRENTISS 





, - 
bars Make an office) 


17 Pri ail 


LOG HII] bCuaeTs 


Here are 


HI 


day: 


\rmy 


junior leaders and the training 


schools that produce to 


courses given these young leaders after 


they are commissioned all stress the 
importance of leadership and teach the 
basic principles followed by successful 
These 
quite CONSCIOUS, 


awe d by the 


leaders young men come to us 
and perhaps a little 
tern, but rew irding, de 
mands that are imposed on those who 
accept the re ponsibility of leading 
\m« ncan oldie rs 


What lack 1S 


ence. Only time can take care of that. 


they practical exper! 
\mong the things we learn from ex 
perience is what might be called “trade 
[hese are 


secrets of I idership com 


mon-sense methods that we older ofh 
cers have discovered through trial and 
error 

Probably no two le cle rs would agece 
on any formal listing of these “trade 


secrets,’ but the ones I shall mention 


here are certainly of universal appli 
Many ol the m, a 


with mn if all, 


you will see, 


but 


cation 
irc not original 


were handed on to me by officers sen 
ior to me 


\s an officer | 


that leaders ot 


| nyvineer am con 


cou my arm have a 
re ponsibility ind an opportunity that 
of the other 


\nd while the principles are 


otheer irms and branches 


rarely get the leadership of 
civilian 
the same in the leading of civilians as 
they are in the leading of soldiers, 
there is often a great difference in the 
emphasis that must be placed on the 


I h ive h id officers work for 


me who had been outstandingly suc 


prin ipl s 


cessful in the command of troops but 
who were not ible to get results in an 
engineel district working with civilian 
Vheir 
one of not being able to recognize the 
that Another re 
sponsibility we in the \rmy’s Corps of 


employee trouble was largely 


differences existed 


Engineers have more frequently than 
other officers is sharing the leadership 


of a community, a state, or a river 


basin Vhe respon ibilitic ; of a com 
munity leader demand the exercise of 
the finest judgment in the application 
of the principle ot leadership I men 
tion this bec ause I be lieve this diversity 
ol experi nee ives i nyineecr ofhcers 
a broader understanding of leadership 


problems than most officers of other 
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must apply sel tle 


those who 


WOHid tad 


‘ss devotion to the task 


SOM « prac lical Pints 


arms and SCTVICeS Are privil ged to vet 


O me, 
who gets people to do something that 


a successful leader is a man 
they may not want to do and gets them 
to do it willingly, enthusiastically, ef 
ficiently, and when he wants it don 
He cannot expect to get results if he 
treats every individual exactly the same 
because different persons react difter 
kind of treatment 
mean that 


ently to the same 


I do 


mander 


not a division com 


has to treat each individual 


differently lt 
members of his command with whom 


soldier means that the 
he has close and continuing contact 
his staff and major commanders—must 
be handled on an individual basis so 
as to get the fullest possible perform 
ance out of each man. 

Before | get into my “trade secrets, 
| would suggest to the junior ofhcer 
that he constantly engage in self-anal 
his successes and failure 1 ! 
ofhicer 

Thi 


ysis of 
le adet and sce k advice ol oldet 
hen he has doubts or question 
will he ip him yrow as a le ider 
Be yoursece is the first of my trade 
secrets. Don't try to act the part that 
you think a commander should play 
When you do your insincerity is evi 
dent, you are spotted as a phony ind 
vou lose the confidence of subordinate: 
and superiors, 
secret 1S to BASE DI 


Cet all the fact 


that you can in the time you have. If 


Our next trace 
CISIONS ON PACTS 
to be made before you 
to get all the 
to take a calculated risk 


er words, based upon the information 


a decision has 
facts, you will 
In oth 


irc able 
have 
available to you at the time you make 
your decision, make it; but if you have 
time to get all the facets, them 
When, as a colonel, | took over from 
the Chief Engineer of ETO in Frank 


furt, pending the arrival of anothe: 


yet 


general officer as his repl cement he 


called me in and said: “Lou, I’m turn 


ing over to you. | have full confidence 
in your judgment. You're going to have 
have just 
get ill the fact 


make up your own mind, and then 


lots of problems to solve. | 


one piece of advice 


vo ahead and do it ¥ Don't m ike qui k 
decisions just to appear to be a decisive 
officer. Make them as quickly a por 
ible after you get the facts 


Don'r CHANGE EVERYTHING JUST TO 


SHOW YOU RE BOSS, OR JUST TO BE DO 
ING SOMETHING when you take over a 
new job. The man you replaced prob 
ibly knew more about the ob ind its 
problems than you do. I always sit 
back and find out why my predecessor 


My early 


| his is wrony and we ve 


did things his way impres 
sion may be 
got to change it,” but many times after 
a little watching and w ntiing the rea 
on for doing things his way became 
crystal clear. Find out why things ar 


done as they are, evaluate those reason 
ivainst your experience, ind then make 
your change s [his do snt mean that 
when things are in a mess you shouldn't 


move right in ind < lean hou « 


IMPORTANT. If you are 
ind it 


very 


Don'r Act 


important, everyone knows il 


youre not, you cant convinces 


many people by the way you act Whe n 


| was the division enginee! I had five 


districts, and whenever | yot a new 


di trict enyinect | would have him 


into my ofhice and sit down along 


ind | Wher 


Vou rm yvorny you will OCCUPY ! 


come 
ide me would 1) 
very 
Import int job Lhe things that you do, 
that you 1\ the recom 
that you make 


take 


hunare d 


the things 
ind the ac 
decide for 


veal the 


mendations 
that 
htty to a 
deve lopment of the river basin or the 
which you al working I he 


will look on you a 


not he LSE 


tion you may 


future 


rea in 
peopl out there 


in important person 
r| 


ire John Jone but because you're the 


di trict engineer So long as you go out 
there and don't act important I know 
youre goiny to do a job for you have 
ill the ability needed to do a job. But 
the minute you start playing Mr. Big 


you ve lost all value to me he tus | 


know you will have lost all value to 


the Corp: ol | nyineers in tara yet 


You cant play Mi 


Big and hope to get cooperation trom 


ting this job don 

the community 

A | nyineet (Commissioner ot the 1) 
trict of Columbia, | paid 1 COUrtes' 


( ill Pre had the 


honor ot mectinyg the ident vhen 


I never 
Pre 
1 will never for 


! 
cordiality 


on the ident 


he was in the Crvice 
yct the friendline the 


invth me but important ming © 


When | entered hi ofhice 

Come down iar 
h Lave ver been in m 
but rid wher 


vou before 


part 


ove! ind it 


you ¢ 
have 
I hat 
of man he is, that he 
ith the big 


mand Prenti ‘ 


I ever 


how the typ 


erved with 


never trie to impres 


» Voulr Vv 
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iob ind of 
So don't try to act like Mr 
and you 


You just make 


me ind Importance ot the 


PLLITIS i 
Big. You 


dont 


dont tool anyone 


CONVINNGS myo 


fool of yourself 


PROPLE ARE YOUR MOST IMPORTANT 


1Oo!l People are the tool that ofhcer 
must work with to yet a job done ind 
unl and ilw iVS 


blow do | 


you study people 


vith the thought in mind 


iffect peopl you are never going to 
b in effective |e ides You mas hn () 
rapped up in yourself that u cant 
ee that you're rubbing eve ryone wrong 
When you study peopl tud caus 
ind effect. If the effect you make 1S 
not good, if the result j not there, 
find out why Nine Linn out of ten 
the cause | in you. So when you re 


ha ing trouble V ith pe opl tart Cxam 


VOUT I 


ining When | was on ROTC 
duty out in Colorado, I went to a 
church meeting one time and I never 
forget the little talk after dinner that 
the Bi hop of Colorado made I know 
the problem that you people have 
living up here in a small communits 

ie Said \ll of you, I know, have 
neighbor that are bothersome and 
Calis trouble ind so do they Phat 
HNP ed me he 1use We alwa think 
the trouble lic with the other fellow 


ind we don't stop to find out if maybe 
most of the trouble 
oursel ve So 
ple I mean 


V ithin 
tucdy 


isnt i hit 


when | ay peo 


tudy reactions and try to 


connect the reactions you are rctting 


from people with what y doing 


ru re 
what you iWwihy how 


li ind if 


um) Want 


you re iviny 
results 


tart work 


youre not yetting the 
you had better 
ing on yoursell 
One of the most 
Corp of En 
own worst cnemy be 1LS¢ 
When things 
»> wrong a Little he gets an 
ry. Now one danger in 
that anger w inp judd ment. W irped 
le idl 
leader 


If you make poor 


CONTROL YOURSELI 


brilliant ofhieers of the 
wiect ] hi 
he can't control himself 


ly In to 


rcttuing anery 


judyement to poor decision ind 


nw ood make poo! deci hones 


very often decision 
you will hn replaced ind lose the Op 


rf idl \nothe: 


POrturnnity i danger ot 


invert that thing yct rid in the heat 
that « in destroy in thirty econd every 
thin you have don to creat good 


morale lf 


you must first control yoursell 


you want to control othe rs 


ESTABLISH HIGH STANDARDS. If you're 
satished with a mediocre pe rformance, 
you re than a 


never going to get more 


mediocre performance. If you set high 


standards for men to shoot for, if 


you 
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C1 high standards for your units, they 
will get a great deal of pleasure, satis 
faction, morale and esprit in obtaining 
But 
tandards are high, you will find plen 


and reaching them unless your 
ty of people working for you who are 
perfectly satished with low standards. 
If you 


don't be satisfied with anything less 


want a superior organization, 


than superior re: ults. 


RESPECT THE IDEAS OF OTHERS. Fre 
quently we get into discussions with 
sur subordinates and find that we have 
varied and diverse points of view. As 
a leader 


you are the one who must 


make the decision. When you make a 
that staff 


him his 


decision a member of your 


di agrees with don’t belittle 


Opinion, or his convictions. Leven 


though you know he is wrong, you've 
got to make him feel that you respect 
hi idea and are appreciative of hav 
inv had the opportunity to get his sic 
of the picture before you've made your 


| 


decision. If you treat him that way, his 


‘Well, I’ve 
how I feel about it and you have taken 
I can’t ask 
for anything more and I’m with you.” 


reaction will be told you 


into consideration 


11h ile as 


But if vou try to show him up in order 


to make you! elf feel SUPCLOr, he'll 
buck you and your decision all the way 

IRY ALWAYS TO MAKE EVERY PER 
SON UNDER YOUR COMMAND FEEL THAT 


YOU RECOGNIZE THEM, know what they 
ire doing, and appreciate the part they 
ire playing on your team no matter 
small it may be 


1 little 


how It pays to spend 


time with individuals when 
ever you have an opportunity, and talk 
to them about themselves and not about 
yourself, Whether you command a pla 
toon, a company, or a larger unit, make 
1s many of your men as you possibly 
can feel that there is a connection be 
tween them and the top man. You'll 
find that the friendly attitude is 


which makes people say, “I like to be 


one 
long to this outfit.” Courtesy is more 
necessary on the part of the senior to 
the junior than it is on the part of 
to the 


One othcer who, when an enlist d man 


the junior senior. | once knew 


aluted and said, “Good morning, sir,” 
“Never 


just salute 


replied mind the chit-chat, 


’ You can well imagine the 


reaction to that response 


LEARN THE VALUE OF TIMING. There 
are so many things you can do and 


do easily if you do them at the prope! 


time. But if you try to do them at the 
wrong time you not only won t get 
them done; you'll be banging your 











head into a brick wall. Timing is just 
as applicable in a tactical situation as 
it is in the administration of a city, in 
the handling of a program for the de 
velopment of a river, or running a post. 
If you time your actions correctly, peo 
ple will say: “Things certainly do go 
smoothly around here. I’ve never seen 
anything like it.” If you time them 
wrong, people say, “What in the world 
is he trying to do?” And things get all 
sna! le d up. 


WELCOME RESPONSIBILITY. If you're 
going to be a leader, you must recog 
nize that leadership and responsibility 
go hand in hand. Unless you are ear 
marked as a man willing to acce¢ pt re 
spon ibility, youre never going to be 
recoynize d asa le ack r. | here have be en 
been told, “You're 


going to get suc h and such a job,” and 


times when | have 


| have said to myself, ‘lm not ade 


quate; I don't see how | can handle 
it; | don’t know enough.” But I never 
aid it aloud. I would think it over and 
say to myself, “Now if I don’t get this 
job, who are they going to put in it?” 
\fter looking around to see who was 
available, I would say to myself, “Well, 
if I don’t get it So-and-So will, and I 
know I'm just as good aman as he 1S, 
so of course I'll take it and give it all 
I have.” Once you refuse responsibility, 


you've reached the ce iling 


LEARN HOW AND WHEN TO DELE 


GATE AUTHORITY AND RESPONSIBILITY, 
I learned that lesson when I was a sec 
Artillery. I 
was assigned to a gun battery in the 


4th Field Artillery 


My battery commander was 


ond lie utenant in the | i¢ ld 


down in Panama. 
an older 
ofheer, and a very fine one. He would 
get his three officers and his first ser 
geant in each day and outline the work 
for tomorrow, and he never assigned 
anything to himself. He always had 
everyone else doing all the work. He 


“You know, 


| always run things, 


commented on it one day 
that’s the 
because the minute I| assign anything 


Way 


to myself to do, then nobody is going 
to be running the battery.” So he was 
kept busy doing those things that he 
could not foresee, and in getting around 
to see to it that the rest of us were on 
the job. I have known district engi 
neers who had tremendous respons! 
bility involving millions of dollars in 
contracts and in payrolls and in other 
CX]x nditures. But they did not de legate 
responsibility and authority properly, 
and the result was they became the 
de luxe bottleneck in the organization. 


Nothing came out of the office until 
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the district engineer had personally 
seen it and 


personally had it rewritten and per 


personally corrected it, 
sonally signed it. When you begin to 
get into big jobs, you must delegate 
authority and responsibility wherever 
appropriate and possible, and you ve 
got to assume until proved otherwise 
that every one of your key peopl 1S 
going to try to do just as superior a 
job as 


youre trying to do, and you ve 


yot to ive them 1 chance to do the 


ob on the Ir own 


DeveLop your sTAFF. Outstanding 


leader in the bu ine world and in 


the industrial world habitually 


sur 
Peo 
| ay Of OU outstanding mili 
tary le ice rs No wonder he 
ul hy l ood Ob look 


Vor Lhe on 


round themselve: with mod men 


l¢ otten 


can do 
il the staff he’s 
thing we 


that all of this 


forget some 
staff in the 
out of the same 


Lime 

| 
military 
kettle 


tenant « olone | 


Crvice Come 


You turn thi pigot for a lieu 


a full 


always able to 


ind that one for 
You are not 


pu k and choose your own staff, but 


colon 


you take what the Army is able to send 


you. The good leader has a good staff 
how to handle oth 
cers and develop their full potential 


He Vive 


bec 1LIS¢ he knows 


them an opportunity to dem 
onstrate what they can do, and becaus« 
of that opportunity they rise to the 
occasion and do a good job. So, one 
indication of good leadership is the 
ability to get the most out of your staff 
ind develop their full potential. Time 
and time again you ll sce 
tafl 


people wonder why thi 


a man sud 


denly bloom as a otheer, and 


mans ability 


I he 


answer is that someone has been sitting 


has never been recognized before 


on top of him and holding a bushel 
basket over him. A good leader ce vel 
Ops a good staff. 

DeveLorp LoyaLtry. Don't expect 
your people to be loyal to you if you 
are not loyal to the man for whom you 
ly. The 


as a leader, take toward the policie 


are worki attitude which you 


orders, and directives from topside, is 


to be entirely reflected in the 


voing 
going 


manner in which your orders direc 


carried out by 
buck 
hoht eve rything from topside that you 
don't like, the people who work for 
you will think that i 


supposed to do So they 1] 


tives and ce sires are 


your subordinates. If you and 


they are 
buck and 
don't like that 
Thi doe nt 


men lt mean 


\ h it 


fight everything they 
you try to put across 
mean that we want yes 
that 


your superiors you accept it and in the 


when a decision is reached b 
same way your people will be loyal 
to you when you make a decision. One 
of the best ways to demonstrate |o\ 

learn to take 
credit. Nothing makes a junior ofhce: 
a stafl 


angrier 


is to blame and ive 


a high commande: 
take all 


the credit for something which wa 


otheer, or 
than to see someon 
originated and carried out by someon 
under him, or to place the blame on 
someone else for something for which 
he was responsible If you want loyal 
subordinates, learn to Say, It was my 
fault 
lake all the blame from top ic 
he low 


don't try to pu h the blame off on a 


I'm the man responsibl here 
ind 


work out your problem but 





ing from Colorado 
Corps of Engineers in 
Artillery School (1922) 


Engineer School (1932) 


c ivil engineering projec ts 


commanded Fort Bel 
announced ‘with regrets, 


Executive Council of AUSA 
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The Signal School 


Directorate of Military Training at ASF headquarters in Washington. In 


tour as Assistant Chief of Engineers for Personnel and Administration he 


Engineer Commissioner for the District of Columbia in January 1953. He 


Major General Louis W. Prentiss entered the Army as 
a second lieutenant of Field Artillery in 1921, after graduat 
School of Mines. He transferred to the 
1929. He is a graduate of the Field 


1923), and The 


He has served with artillery units, 
as post signal and ordnance officer, on ROTC duty, and on 
During 1941-42 he was supervisor of basic and general 


training at the Engineer RTC and its executive officer, later moving up to the 


1944 


and 1945 General Prentiss served in the Office of the Chief Engineer, ETO, and 
in 1946 was Deputy Chief Engineer and Acting Chief Engineer of ETO 


After a 
pecame 


has 


voir since December 1954. His retirement on 29 February was 


by the Chief of Engineers. He is a member of the 


subordinate in order to clear your skirts 


loo 
people don't use tools they have that 
make their When | 
was ordered to Fort Belvoit I met a 
former Chief of Chaplains whom | 
“You are 
have a wonderful opportunity, he told 
a littl 


use youl chaplains and support them 


Lise ALL YOUR TOOLS many 


can job Casict 


voing to 
. 4 


had known before 


me. “If you don't mind advice 
by pe rsonal participation in ill of thei 
ictivities. The conditions existing on 
reflect the 


degree ol personal support given by 


in Army post habitually 
the commander to his chaplains. Many 
post commande rs don’t re alize that they 
ire spending much of their time tryin 
deve lop 
because of improper living attitudes on 


to correct trouble spot that 
the post inst id ol helping the chap 
lain prevent the thing: from occurrin 


The 


true ot our pecial CrTvice 


same thing l 
othice I 
Mak 


them yout 


in the first place 
ind 
full 
full 


the other morale venck 


use of them by viving 


pe onal upport 


| have known 
officers in the Corp ot Engineer who 


BALANCE IS NECESSARY 


were brilliant men and as fine tech 


you would find any 
But as Army 
Engineer officers they weren't worth a 
dime they lac ked balance Bal 
fee] 


will instinctively | 


Tic il enginees al 
where in the country 
bec tus 
ince means having a for things 
that idl you to de 
ittention to the 
proper 

ubject at 


VU he n things 
ire not going right, just a | 
\m | ! well-balanced otheer 


it a 


vole your personal 


ippropriate ubject if the tinne 
PPPYy 


and not overempha ive om 
the expense of inother 
yourself 
or do | 
omething 


taunyvent ind le t 


bec Huis¢ | im concentratin m 
else where Wi have had 
wonderful ofhcer careers have 


never amounted to anything because 


they lac ked balan r 


ittention 


W ho ( 


I can do 
1 para raph from a tall 
Sturgi Chief 
Neither bars nor star 


\n individu | hec 1 


:, 
| summary no better than 
to 


quot 


given by General oul 
of | ngineer 

thicer 
it) otheer only when he cle velop 


selt 


th it are 


m ike in ¢ 


inner qu ilities of honesty 


ind attention to duty 


| 
inherent to real | idership 1] 
to le ad with hi hy 


moral character and un urpa ed fort 


must he that desire 
and to live hy the written ind 
unwritten code of ethics which the of 
heer corp of the United Stat Army 


has evolved during the long per od of 


tude 


its existence 
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Unattractive and unwholesome ¢ 1m} sites such as this were common 
in the early days of ARAACOM. Neither the Army nor the communities had any pride in them 


Such eyesores are being eliminated as ARAACOM units obtain unpretentious 
ut attractive housing on neatly lands« tp d sites such as this one in the Los Angeles area 
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|’ may be truly said that never before have there been 
available such awesome weapons with which to com 
bat an enemy air force as there are today in the arsenal 
of the Continental Air Defense Command (conap 
Chis arsenal includes air warning devices, aircraft in 
terceptors, the most modern of antiaircraft weapons 
and, in the Army’s Nike, the latest in guided missiles. 
[hese latter weapons testify to the vital part the Army 
Antiaircraft Command 
air attack 
With Nike in the forefront of its field of weapons 
plus the conventional guns of the command, anaacom 
has the responsibility of providing a ring of defense 
around the 


\RAACOM ) has in defending 


America from 


vital population centers—the industrial 
hearths and the Strategic areas of the country. 

\bout a score of these protected areas have already 
been established in the United States, providing the 
best defense known to man. And at each it is an all 
around defense, of course. For there is no one who 
can describe the certain course of an attacking bomber 

lo provide this defense for America, the Army 
has vor all-out in research and development, in pro 
duction of finished products, in training of highly 
skilled technician-operators, and in locating the trained 
units at critical stations 

[he Department of the Army is 
same 


Stress and the Same urgency in maintaining oul 


at a superior level. Research and 
ce ve lopme nt continues training 1s unabated; and there 
is the 


antiaircraft defenses 


steady demand for more units to protect other 
reas 

lt is only by maintaining such a position ot readi 
ness that our whole national policy is assured of suc 
cess. There could be no retaliation—no fighting back 
by America—il the nation was left undefended and 
unprepared We cannot permit an enemy to cripple 
our ability to produce the material to wage wal 

I'o accomplish its share of this vital mission of pro 
tection, ARAACOM from its headquarters at Colorado 
Springs, Colorado, directs the men who maintain the 
battle \nd they are battle positions. We 
inust constantly regard them as such. In not more than 
a few hours, o 


pe SITIONS 


even perhaps a few minutes of time, 


the success or failure 


of our defense system will be 
determined 


ARAACOM'S capability depends upon the weapons 


provided it by \merican industry and finely 


skilled 


upon 
trained 


dem mistrate 


technicians who must 
Colonel E. T. Ashworth, Artillery, 
is Chief of Staff of ARAACOM, at 
Colorado Springs. Commissioned in 
the Coast Artillery Corps upon grad 
vation from the U. S. Military Acade 
my in 1933, Colonel Ashworth is also 
Armed 


Staff College and the National War 


a graduate of the Forces 


College 
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continuing the: 





















a a 


ARAACOM's arsenal includes the 





deadly 


at the 
latter is a matter of constant attention by 


the i! alertness and readiness 


critical time Lhe 
\RAACOM 
ind all subordinate commands. In fact, it is a source 
ol major efort on the part of the entire Army. For 


the whole 


continental Army. structure contribute 


materially to the logistical and administrative support 
ol ARAACOM 


It is perhaps difficult to grasp all that has been 


done in a few short years to guard this trontier of 


\merica. Tremendous strides have been made 


since 
the formation of ARAACOM in 1950 and CoNaAD in 1954 
The Army's antiaircraft artillery has moved from a 
position of a few scattered battalions “near’ their sites 
to a full command position that welds all elements 


\ll ty yx » ot 


75mm Skysweeper, the hard-hit 


into a coordinated, cooperating defense 
vun battalions—the 
ting 90mm, the powerful 120mm, and the supersoni 
Nike guided missile 
battle 


are in their places ready to do 


[he creation of new units and the 


turnover ol per 
sonnel within existing units provide Opportunitne s for 
know ledge 


advancement in technical 


ind ¢ ipability 
and in rank 

\RAACOM § physical facilities are being improved 
Buildings at gun and Nike sites are 


the architecture of the 


in harmony with 
locality his provides excep 
tionally attractive operational buildings for units and 
also is a source ot great re lief to lo al cilizen who had 
feared the sites would become eyesores. Housing for 
families has top priority Since ARAACOM headquartes 
operates directly under the Chief of Staff of the 


there is 


Army 
an autonomy of control that assures the great 
cst possible consideration for the individual who is a 
member of the great ARAACOM family 

These substantial items coupled with scores of oth 
er consideration have resulted In Increasiny morale 
nd esprit despite the long hours and gruelling che 


mands antiaircratt irtillery service ha required 


\ll these thing have taken place is extensions of 
alert a: 


our national policy ARAACOM will be on the 


long iS the re | the threat of attack upon U 
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THE MONTH’S READING 


Conservatives and Radicals 


AIR VICE MARSHAL E. J. KINGSTON McCLOUGHRY 
The Direction of War 
Frederick A, Praeger, 1955 


ven today the individual and collective outlooks of the 
High ( ommand have 
particular aspect which ha yet to be 
vherea the \rm) ind Navy 
Conservall ve the \ir borce ha 


ind includes the ofhcers whose horizon is 


ripartite till to settle down One 
resolved is that 
concepts of war are both 
two distinct trends. One 
Conservallve 


| 


limited to that of their own experience We have the ex 
mple of the high le el ofhicer who between the war's, 


using their expenenc f the birst War 


troduc tion of e1 


re isted the in 
hit yun fivhtes to re place the old twogun 
ofheer 


retarded the date ol their introduc 


loday, we have senior 
ilre Tek 


CTVICE I hie other trend ol the Ni borce over 


whose resistance to guided 
Vt pon 
tion into 
tresses the pot ntialities of current we apons and is vaguely 
thout the ne They set 


OpLIMistie xt family of air weapons 


lr power a the panact 1 ol all our war probl ms, virtually 


other two Service 


to the OX lu ion of the 


Selective Capacity of Massive Proportions 


JOHN FOSTER DULLES 
Address, Chicago, Ill 
8 December 1955 


We have developed with our allie 


of great power which can be 


1 collective system 
flexibly used on whatever 
iveression costly. Our 


wale may he requisite to make 


capacity to retaliate must he ind is, Massive in order to 


ke ter all forms ol iverTression But if we have to use that 


< pacity uch us would hy elective and adapted to the 


occasion 


Penny Wisdom in Defense 
EDITORIAL 
The New York Times 
23 January 1956 
New from \ i hington ot a severe reduc tion in stre ngth 
of the Army: Special borce 
dom hehters follow 


trength of the First Cavalry Division 


Lroops the so-called trec 


innouncement of a one-third cut 
in the organized 
is a modern infantry division One 


lenth Special Force: 


group ifte cle d the 


Group in Germany; the First 
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Cavalry Division will soon be the Army’s only combat 
unit in Japan Both units are thus overseas in the first 
line of defense against potential enemy aggression; both 
ire Combat units supposedly trained and ready for battle 
field action instantly 
The Special Forces 


highly qualified unit 


troops, in particular, are a very 
They are trained for operations be 
hind enemy lines in case of war, and were organized be 
latedly in recognition of the great need for more stress 
upon guerrilla operations. The Central Intelligence Agen 
cy transferred this function to the Army, and the Army, 
icting with energy and imagination, selected and trained 
a body of daring specialists—many of them linguists and 
former citizens of Germany or Iron Curtain countries 
The organization of Special Forces was one of the most 
hopeful and forward-looking moves for many years. Now, 
after only a few years of life and just when they are ap 
proaching their optimum usefulness, the ‘Tenth Special 
Forces Group in Germany is to be reduced by two-thirds 
ind the one group in this country the Seventy seventh 
is to be cut by one-quartel What this will do to morale, 
esprit and backlog ol experience can be imagined. What 
makes the reduction more difficult to understand is the 
fact that Special Forces would have major utility in any 
type of war that can be envisaged—from all-out nuclear 
war to limited conflicts 

In Japan the case of the First Cavalry Division is too 
reminiscent of the situation there just’ prior to Korea to 
bx comforting \t that time, it will be recalled, our regi 
ments had been reduced to two battalion units. After the 
Korean conflict started it took months—and cost lives 
to flesh out outfits which should have been at full strength. 
Korea should have taught us that no overseas combat 
unit—which is bound to be in the front line of enemy 
aggression—should be maintained except on a full-strength, 
instantly ready-to-go basis 

Cuts like these may save a little money now, but if 
hostilities should come they would certainly cost lives 
[his sort of reduction appears on the basis of the known 


facts to be a penny-wise-pound foolish policy. 


Britain and NATO 


H. A. DeWEERD 
Foreign Affairs 
October 1955 


British leaders do not necessarily by lieve that the ground 


forces and tactical air forces now allocated to NATO can 


ARMY 





stop a Soviet invasion of Western Europe, but they think 
that the 


decision whether or not to attempt such an invasion It 


presence of these forces will affect any Soviet 


is generally assumed that the 30 Soviet divisions deployed 
in East Germany and Poland will not be able by them 
selves to defeat the NATO forces in a surprise attack. The 
Union 
upposedly wive the W estern Allies a period ot 
what Churchill called “an alert 


mobilization of additional forces in the Soviet 
would 

warning in which to 
evacuate their cities and issue a final warning to the So 
viet Union, pe th ips by revealing the full extent of Allied 


preparation for atomic war 

\larmed by the Communist coup in Czec hoslovakia, the 
Berlin blockade and the Korean war, the British Govern 
ment sanctioned plans for the adherence of West Germany 
to a European Defense Community and the creation of 
1 West German tore: 


forces to NATO might increase the probability of an 


of 12 divisions. The addition of these 


idequat ilert period lt might also convince the Scan 


dinavian countries that they could risk extending the 
protective radar network to cover part of the Atlantic and 
North Sea route for attacking Soviet bombers. Finally, it 
was hoped that the existence of 12 fully equipped and 
trained West German divisions might permit the with 
drawal of British divisions into a central reserve This 
reserve would he viven unprecedented mobility by the 
construction of a Heet of long-range jet transports 

It must be noted, however, that in order to bring Ger 


NATO under 


Britain had to promise to maintain 


many into the Brussels Pact and terms 


ICC ptabl to France 
four divisions and one tactical air force on the Continent 
Phi: promise would seem to reduce the projected central 
reserve to forces withdrawn from the Suez Canal Zone 
ind from Malaya and Kenya when these are “pacified ‘j 
a few divisions, 


Ihe limited size of the reserve, at best 


ccm to 


indicate that its primary function will be in 


limited or pe riphe I i wars; SO small a force could hardly 
play 1 decisive or even important role in an all-out war 


with Ru ld 


‘Brilliant Team’ 

BRIG. GEN. THOMAS R. PHILLIPS 
The St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
15 January 1956 

| i¢ \rmy with i brilliant team of generals, led by 
Chief of Staff Maxwell D. Taylor and with the enthusi 
istic encouragement of Army Secretary Wilber M. Brucker. 
IS preparing for the most tar-reac hing reorganization in its 


history to ¢ ope ith the nuclear revolution in war 
\t the 


ictive Campaign of education within the Army to reassure 


career personnel that nuclear war has not diminished the 


need for the Army 


time have been phenomenal Rather than being defeatist 


Same time Bruc } eT ind l'aylor are conduc ting an 


The results accompli hed within a short 


ibout the IM portance of the Army, officers and soldiers are 
ivain holding up their heads feeling the weight of the 


insignia on their shoulders and sleeves and are getting busy 
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thinking through the problems of fighting and existing with 
nuclear weapons 

In their campaign to convince the Army itself, as well 
as the public, of the continued importance of the Army, 
the Secretary and the Chief of Staff have emphasized the 
deterrent value of ground forces and that the United States 
must be prepared to heht every variety of war, not just an 
ill-out nuclear war 

The former Chief of Staff of the Army, Gen. Matthew 
B Ridgway, gave the impulse to radical thinking to adapt 
This has been carried forward 
Gen 


l'aylor is backed up by what may well be one of the out 


\rmy 


the Army to nuclear war 


with increasing pressure by his SUCCESSOI Laylor 


standing teams of leaders ever assembled in the 


) 
o 
Pr. ntagon 


Lhe Army 


Brucker 


it the same time, is fortunate in its Secretary 


i man of tremendous ene rvy, «intense interest in 
the Army and quit k inte lige nce, has made the Army cause 
his own He not only 1s promoting ts Cause himse If but iS 
supporting the Army stafl up to the hilt His enthusiasm 
ind support, in contrast to recent indifferent secretaries 
has imbued the entire Army with new spirit 

Of the seven top Army men in the Pe ntagon, four have 
been pal itroop commanders, two 


Jame M ction, and all 
held high command or staff positions in World War Il 


Williston B. Palme 


Artillery during the in 


| ivlor ind Lt (cen 


Gavin, have been wounded in 


laylor's vice chief of staff, Gen 
commanded the Seventh Corps 


vasion of France and the ucceeding battle up to the en 


circlement of the Ruhr. After the war he commanded the 
Second Armored Division and the Tenth ¢ orps in Korea 
lle was moved up to his present position from assignment 
1S deputy chief of staff for logistics. His main function is 
the administration and co-ordination of the 


taft oa Taylor free 
\rmy 


1 he next he iviest re pon ibility probably lies 


Army and the 


to leave to le idl ind 


inimate the 


with Lt 
Gen. Carter B. Magruder deputy chief of staff for logi 
tie \mong other of his r ponsibilitic is that of pure has 
ing ind distributing through thre (Army quarte rmastet Corps 
more than a billion dollars worth of food a year under the 
ill three Magruder 1S 
one of the most remarkable administrators ever deve loped 
by the Army 

Lt. Gen. Walter I 
type of command and staff operation, | deputy chief of 
tafl for 


cept re ponsibility ind hi courage in making deci ion 


| 
ingle manager system for CTVICES 


We ible wic ly L x pe rienced in every 


versonnel. He is known for his willingn to a 


| 
Lt. Gen. Clyde D. Eddleman deputy chief of staff for 
chief of staff for Gen. W ilter 


Army throughout the 


plans ind oper won Wa 
Kruegers Sixth 

An out tanding member of the top \emy te im is Gavin 
of staff for research and development I he 
Ridgway. He is the 
\rmy 


id ipt 


Pac ifie Wal 


de puty « hief 


Wa br ul rhe into the Penta ron by 


spark plug for the deve lopme nt of new ideas in the 


| ivlor If the Army doe 


it will he duc to the ice i 


in which he 1S bac ked by 
itself to nuclear war that flow 


from Gavin's mind like sparks from a welding operation 
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THE MONTH’S CEREBRATIONS 


Separate Tactical 
and Nontactical Operations 


(1M convinced we are going Over 

board in trying to run the Army 
like 4 gipants commercial enterprise. 
No thinking soldier denies that an 
army the size of our 1955 model must 
be operated efliciently and economical 
ly. It follows that the catch-as-catch 
can me thods of pr World War I] days 
will not serve today. But how far can 
we yo in adopting the tec hniques of a 
commercial corporation without jcop 
ardizing the Army's ability to perform 


its basic mission preparation for and 
conduct of tactical operations 

The end result of our financial man 
ayement tO pive the 


program 1s com 


mander all the resources —men, money, 
matériel necessary to accomplish his 
mission, and to hold him responsible 
for the if eth ent and CCOnNOMIC al use 
the 


pring iples of financial management ap 


It has been also announced that 


ply only to nontactical operations This, 
in theory at least, appears logical and 
practical But is it practical? I don't 
think we can separate tactical and non 
tactical operations lo begin with, in 
an operation Cexcept for those nonmili 
tary activities like civil works which 
have been spec ifically assigned by high 
er authority) which does not, directly 
or indirectly, support or help to sup 
port a tactical unit, financial manage 
ment is nonessential and should be dis 
continued. Every army installation 
should either house and/or train troops 
or provide matériel or service for them. 

Here is an example of the interre la 
tionship between nontactical and tac- 
tical operavions \ division is activated 
ata large post in the Midwest Being 
a T/O&E unit, it is not supposed to 
be affected by financial management 
operations. However, the post com 
mander is responsible for equipping 
that division, and under present con 
cepts he must cite so-called “consumet 
funds” on his requisitions. If he does 
not have the funds he cannot cite them. 
The division gets no equipment and 
cant perform its mission. But, you say, 
this would not be allowed to happen. 
Unfortunately, it 48 happening A cer 


tain division which was being activated 
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required equipment for its engineer 
battalion, for which the post submitted 
requisitions to a depot. ‘There was some 
delay in filling the requisitions. Mean 
time, the depot was instructed to fill 
no more requisitions for certain equip 
ment without a fund citation by the 
consumer. The fiscal year ended, and 
the requisitions were returned for fund 
citation. The post, having no funds, 
went to army headquarters. Army, hav- 
ing no funds, went to Department of 
the Army. DA spent several weeks 
trying to solve the problem. Mean 
while, the battalion was without its 
equipment, and its essential training 
was being delayed. Perhaps such an 
incident will not recur, but others will. 
My we have installed 
commercial techniques to the extent 


point is that 
that they interfere with tactical opera 
tions. The result could be disastrous. 

I believe a basic error was made in 
assuming that the Army as a whole can 
operate like a profitmaking corpora 
tion, which it is not. | think some 
aspects of financial management can 
be used profitably through the Army, 
and certainly all aspects can be em 
ployed at installations that furnish 
services or products, and can operate 
like commercial activities. It may be 
practicable to provide consumer funds 
to all installation commanders to cite 
in obtaining expendable items, and 
possibly even such items as office furni 
ture and machinery. Perhaps this tech 
nique will 
use of such items. But I think that to 


require a commander to pay for essen 


lead to more economical 


tial items not only serves no useful pur 
pose, but endangers the performance 
of his mission, Certainly no responsible 
commander will requisition fewer items 
or use the items more economically be- 
cause he has to cite funds on his re 
quisitions. A unit's ability to obtain 
needed equipment should not depend 
on the availability of funds to local 
commanders, partic ularly when the 
equipment’s cost has already been ob 
ligated. This double obligating may 
serve some purpose at higher echelons, 
but if it does, it appears that the same 
purpose could be equally well served 
by using open allotments, since that 
is only a bookkeeping transaction. 


I believe we should reexamine the 
whole subject of business management 
in the Army, so as to place things in 
their proper perspective. Let us, by all 
means, promote efhiciency and econo- 
my, but not at the expense of our abil- 
ity to perform our mission of defend 
ing our country. 

COL. STILSON H. SMITH, JR. 


R&D Is 
You and Me 


&D has been one of the Army's 
primary themes for some time now. 
During the last part of World War II, 
and during the Korea action, we have 
employed R&D with considerable suc 
cess. General S$. L. A. Marshall’s re 
port on the use of infantry weapons in 
Korea is a familiar example of the 
working type of research upon which 
much of our success must depend. 

One phase of the R&D program we 
must not overlook is the great applied 
science laboratory within the Army it 
self. Many of us tend to degrade our 
own role as scientists. We don’t seem 
to be scientists in the common connota 
tion of the term, and are prone to over- 
look our potentialities. 

Military science is as true a science 
as any other. Our daily activities may 
sometimes seem trivial, but they are 
just as surely a part of the applied 
phase of that science. Our training 
areas and our offices are the great lab 
oratories where the theories of the re 
search scientists are practiced. 

It seems to me we should help the 
R&D program in any way we can, par 
ticularly by training ourselves to look 
on our work as objectively as possible, 
and by improving that phase of military 
science with which we are most con 
cerned—our jobs. 

Many persons are confused by the 
terms “research” and “development.” 
They visualize a group of Ph.Ds with 
thick eyeglasses sitting around a com 
puter, compounding abstract formulas 
and concocting secrets to replace the 
soldier with a machine. 

Certainly research and development 
have functions of searching for the un 
known, of inventing and _ perfecting 
new and unconventional methods of 
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the major 
portion of the R&D program is bent 


warfare. But, surprisingly, 


on improving and perfecting known 


conventional methods. | would 
that 


would be as interested in a new means 


and 
wager General Gavin's ofhce 
of firing the M1 as it is in the develop 
ment of the ICBM 


A most surprising yet depressing 
thing about the R&D program is the 
number ot items developed by the tec h 
nical services merely as a result of a 
question some civilian scientist asked 
himself: “I wonder what would hap- 
pen if True, that is the job he is 
paid to do; it is his professional life. 
But what would happen if every sol 
dier who fires a machine gun asks him 
self as he lines up his sights, “Wonder 
what would happen if they put a new 
dingbat here?” My guess is that we 
would not for long have the same gun 
we have been using since World War 
I, good as it is. My point is that the 
best source of ideas for military use is 


the military itself—you and me. 


[his brings up another item of scien 
tific procedure. How often have you 
had, or heard of, an idea that died on 
the vine? Maybe you really had some 
thing when you thought of that new 
range-deflection fan that could be used 
with all weapons on any scale map. 
Is the idea buried among your papers 


or lost among your thoughts? Perhaps 


more often the idea will lie dormant 
until we are buried, thus doubly in 


terring it forever. 


Pass on that idea to someone who 
can do something about it. I am 
not suggesting that you write General 
Gavin personally and say: “Dear Jim 
Ihe other day | had a good idea and 
figured you might like to know about 
it.” He would thank you for the idea, 
but he would soon be overwhelmed by 
the flood of correspondence. Look 
around until you find the proper agen 
cy for handling your idea, or until you 
find someone who can advise you what 
to do with it. Almost every school and 
installation has its combat develop 
The 
Infantry School’s Combat Develop 


ments ofhce, or a similar agency 


ments Office is one of its major activ 
I aC h 


sugyestions and new ice as for improv 


ities month it processes many 


ing conve ntional weapons and tactics 


So if you have an idea, pass it on 
Write it down, act on it, build a mod 
el. Do something to further that project 
about which you know more than any 
he idea is what is 


one else your job 


important—your idea on a subject or 
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thing that might be of utmost impor 
to the Army. 
Some things that are of utmost im 


tance 


portance to the infantry, for instance, 
are simple ones. For example, we have 
been constantly experimenting with 
marksmanship ever 


lt would 


improving rifle 
since we have had an army 
not be exaggerating to state that we re 
ceive at least one letter a week suggest 
ing some means for improvement. Are 
you satished that you and your men 
are fully trained to fire your weapons? 
Do you have some pet idea that would 
improve marksmanship, or shorten the 
traiming time? 

We are in the 
lrainhire | and Il—training procedures 


midst ot Exercise 
devised by civilian scientists who con 


ducted elaborate and exhaustive re 
search, and came up with measures 
they feel will improve our rifle-fring 
program. But the amazing thing is that 
l'rainfire contains nothing essentially 
new or revolutionary. You'd be sur 
prised to find how many of your pet 
ideas are included. My impression of 
the reaction of officers to the text plan 
for Trainfire is that they are all sur 
prised at its simplicity and common 


sense. 


THE MONTH'S 
CEREBRATIONISTS 


Cor. Stirson H. Smorirn, Jr., 
FC, contributed “Misinterpretation 

as Certair. as Death or ‘Taxes,” 
in the December issue. A 1934 
graduate of USMA, he is Assistant 
Comptroller, Headquarters Second 
Army. 


Capt. Marvin E. Rice, Infan 
try, is staff officer responsible for 
R&D projects in the Weapons De 
ris 


was commissioned in 


He « nliste d in 
1945, 
194% 


partment, 
1942, 


and integrated into RA in 


Capr. Arntruur Kh. Dariscorr, 
In., Infantry, after enlisted service 
in the Navy during WWII 
USMA in 1949, and 
a student in the Advanced 
Course, TIS. A previous contribu 


tion appeared under a pseudonym 


grad 
uated from 


is nOW 


Pro. Warren J. LeMon served 
1946 to 1948 with 
the 21st Infantry and Pacific Sta 
and Stripes He atrended C,eorge 
town University for three years be 


overseas from 


fore reenlisting in May 1954, and 
is now assigned to Redstone Ar 


“ nal 


Another vital need is for a better 
means of firing the machine gun at 
night. Most of us are familiar with the 
clinometer-and-dial method and with 
such expedients as the notched stick 
and the aiming stake. While practical 
none is completely satisfactory, and you 
could become relatively famous if you 
dev ised an acce ptable substitute for any 
ot those methods. 

When teaching the soldier to fire th 
rifle, we all keep in mind that trite 
but true expression, “And the greatest 
of these is trigger squeeze.” What it 
the recruit didn't have to squeeze the 
trigger? Perhaps a pressure plate or a 
lever would do it for him 

Have you ever thought how contrary 
to human action it is to operate the 
handwheels on the machine gun 
When you turn a wheel down, does 
the muzzle go down? It goes to the 
right. Turn it to the right, and the 
muzzle goes up. Perhaps you machine 
gunners can give a workable solution 

By now you may be convinced that 
research and development are not con 
fined to the scientist's laboratory or 
If the R&D 
program is vital to the Army—and we 
all agree it 1s and if a real laboratory 


the researcher's library 


of applied science exists in our units, 
let’s become scientific in our approach 
to our problems and make our contri 
bution to the common effort 

I'ry it next time you sit down at your 
desk, or lie behind a gun, or squat down 
to study a map You too can become 
an R&D expert. You are already on 
Army s bigge st, most ¢ xp nsive 
R&D is you and me 


CAPT. MARVIN E. RICE 


in the 
laboratory 


Keep the Idea-Pot 
Hot and Bubbling 


EDUCTIONS in the Army are not 

the result of a great economy drive 
They are accepted by the American 
people because too many of our citizen 
think a large iWmy is no longer neces 
ary More thre itening to our army 
future is the charge that it has been 
unable to grasp and to yrow in the 
\tomic Age ARMY magazine 1s aware 
of this dange rous concept ind 
Army 
weap 
For our 


show that the 
is alert to the chall nye 


Strives to 
olf new 


Ons machines, and method: 


own sake we have to prove it right 
If we rely exclusively on the concept 


that wars are won by the men who 


take the ground, we are fair game for 
the taxpaye rs and air-will-win ad 
vocates. 

We in the Army, 


whether at the 
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drawing board, in the classroom, or in 


the held, can produce imaginative and 


| 


realists concepts to satisty even the 


most imaginative people And Ve Can 


till be true to our tenet 
Some hve years 
Jom 


demonstrated really 


ayo, in the Canal 
in infantry battalion commander 
imaginative think 
ing in an ordinary situation. As an ad 
| duty he wa 
jungle Wartare Board 
Being new, the board's mission wa 
yenel i] Lhe battalion 


duty was 


ion il 


( 


appoint d the 


first pre ident 


commande I 


primary ce manding hi re 


AnITee wer nil ind his board mem 


I Vere po ibly apathetic Circum 


( 
Lance were ideal for mediocre work 


Borrowing a stenogt iphes from area 
hye wiquarter the pr ident called for 
the first meeting to be held in the onl 


i\ tilabl 


basement 


location in unused barrac! 


[he members arrived during a trop 
ical downpour at what they expected 
The 


president had anticipated the apathy 


would he just another conference 


toa group ol good but disinterested 
ind unmotivated officers. In less time 
than it took to make 


call the 


South Carolinian’s accent for a worried 


introductions, to 


board to order, to adjust a 
st nographe r, and to state the board's 


Mission he fired the member with his 


lead rship and imagination. As he saw 


it, there was no limit to the mission 
therefore, he had dreamed up some of 
the most Rube Goldbergish ideas found 
outside the funny papers In addition 
to the jungle problems with which all 
members were familiar the president 
had discovered others that were as im 


portant though les: apparent 


In evolution, the most intriguing 
projects became classified, but the fol 
illustrate those dis 


Lhe signal 


a project to pro 


lowing examples 
cus ed at thi: first mectiny 
ollicer was started on 
vide for observed communication 


through a dens jungle The medical 


ollicer was told to work out a model 
pair ol sunglasses which could be worn 
indefinitely without discomfort \s | 
recall, the doc tor developed an exce} 
lent contact lens which was made from 
the bottom of a beer bottle The engi 


) 
neer was given two projects Before 


the advent of Lelourneau's Jungle 
Destroyer, he had to work up the spec 
mechanized 


iheations for a mobil 


jungle cutter, His second job was to 
collaborate with the signal ofhcer in 
designing an electronic direction finder 
to supplement a limited lensatic com 


pass The quartermaster drew the re 
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quirement for a sealed complete meal 
which could be cooked in its container. 

I his was before TV dinners becam« 
a part of the American diet.) And so 
on down the line this battalion com 
mander turned board preside nt yave 
oflicers ol Cal h and 


project to arm 


service, Although some projects were 
weird, they pointed up the president 
ind chall nged the m« mbers 
With each meeting th 


hoard be Calm 


purpose 
ingenuity 
more enthusiastic, more 
contributive, more Imaginative, Under 
the president's control the board never 
trayed far from reality, and did much 
research on common jungle problems 


He didn't 


a manual that was al 


This officer was a realist 


Want to rewrite 
most perfect, but he did want to add 
to the research library. 

One result was the excellent Jungs le 
Wartare Center. 

Some of this board’s ideas have been 
adopted. Some are still, I assume, in 
classihed development. Others were 
proven unfeasible. The point is this: a 
busy battalion commander took the 
time and used his brain to present a dif 
ferent approach to what might have 
been an ordinary mission. At the same 
time, he taught twelve other officers 
the value of a brain properly used. 

What became of my battalion com 
mander? Ile wears the Medal of Hon 
or in recognition of another imagina 
tive feat. He is now a colonel serving 
in the Far East. And I can tell you 
this: he would be the first to shake 
the hand of the officer who invents the 
means for four-dimensional envelop 
ment, or the soldier who perfects i 
flying foxhole. 


CAPT. ARTHUR R. DRISCOLL, JR 


Training Service Troops 

| PHINK it’s time something is done 
about the training of service troops 

My opinion springs from the fact that 

in SU and TU units in 


area, YOu Cal see in similar 


what you sce 
one army 
units el ewhere 

| assume we still accept the prem 
ise that you are a soldier first and 
; technician second. Yet, in the past 
fifteen months, spent in two army 
ireas, | had two periods each of marks 


No marches, 


bivouacs, field problems or infiltration 


manship and PT tests 


refreshers. I'll grant the virtue of por 
tions of films and lectures and their 
value as aids to training. Allowing for 
inevitable exceptions, | should say that 
the preparation and presentation of the 


subjects | observed deserve a rating of 


good.” | do not mean to reflect on 
the units which conducted the train 
ing. The fault seems to lie in the con- 
cept behind the program, which con 
that all the 
need can be done by films and 
annual 
trip to the range, along with the semi 
annual P'] 


For more than sixty weeks I observed 


siders training service 
troop 
lectures, and conducting an 

2) 
tests 


varied ranks nodding at lectures and 
napping through films. Posting look 
outs to prod the indifferent is no solu 
tion, serves only to increase apathy, and 
reveals the lack of teeth in the pro 
gram. To arouse genuine interest we 
must vary the subjects by including 
generous portions of time for related 
activities, conducted in the field under 
combat conditions. 


No matter 


job, the homesteader is a half-soldier. 


how well he does his 
[he inertia of peacetime routine can 
not be overcome by periodic crack 
downs by energetic higher command 
ers. Such efforts simply. stir up dust. 
\nother factor that contributes to the 
general ineffectiveness of service-troop 
training is the widespread indifference 
of draftees who abhor military life in 
all its manifestations. 

We need a dynamic program direct 
ed from the highest level to intensify 


the training for service troops by broad 


ening its present scope, at the same 
time allowing a commander to logically 
implement the program to conform to 
local conditions. 

I would like to see this training em 
Examinations in 
subjects taught through films and lec 


body these features: 
tures, the results of which would in 
dicate to DA how well troops are ab 
sorbing instruction. Grades could be 
awarded and made available to pro 
motion boards. Compulsory quarterly 
visits to the range to fire all weapons 
\ compulsory annual infiltration re 
fresher. At level, 
bivouacs annually so that job perfor 


post two or three 
mance can be rated in the field. Com 
pulsory participation, however limited, 
in army-area maneuvers. Real recogni 
tion by DA of the necessity for train 
Ing service troops during peacetime to 
function properly in combat. 

If we a soldier is 
a soldier first and a technician second, 
we must also believe that the U. § 
\rmy is responsible for developing his 
military proficiency. After all, it is obli 
gated to train him so that he can per 


still believe that 


form and survive in combat. 
PFC WARREN J. LeMON 
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GUIDED MISSILES . . . the Army’s Long Thrust 


The IRBM: Artillery Support Weapon 


Continud from Page 16 


nevel changed it po ition ¢ xcept perhap: to ilternate 
Site in the ime vicinity 


L sinol. controlled: both the 


and fire upport Suc h control was always necessary and 


ommande? maneuver 


it always will be. Vi ualize the time consumed creating 


pe rhap rat il delay i there were two commande rs—1 
1 Maneuver commander and a fire Support commander 
had to agree before they could attack or before they 
could react to the une xpected which 1S the normal 
situation in war. What if, for any reason, they couldn't 
agree on how to handle a rapidly developing crisis The 
future battlefield will be a poor place for an argument 
be tween two co-equal commanders 

Ihe fact that the artillery may be sited hundreds of 
miles from the forces it is supporting does not alter the 
Che tactical 


objective of the artillery and the tactical objective ol 


situation; it remains a tactical situation 
the infantry-armot engineec! battle team the artillery is 
supporting are identical That lores will be constantly 
on the move to avoid being fixed and annihilated by 
the enemy artillery lt will be in close proximity to 
taryet about to be attac ked by long-range guided-mis 
sile fire. There can be no other choice but unity of effort 


under a single commander 





PE > 


Pr um is all up, a modern military force must be 
capable of fighting either a nuclear ot nonnuclear 
Wal \nd whether the weapons U ed are nuclear or not 
the ir use must he accompanied by the ability to foll Vv 
with physical occupation Otherwise war will be in 
deci Ve Ol will be mack deci Ve only by ensel ind 
total destruction and the defeat of the very aim we 


eek la 


\rmy torces 


ting pe act 
~ 


capabk ol seizing objective: must be 


ul ed to torce the enemy to maneuver into vulne I ible 


situations lo do this they must have fire powel inte 


grated into thei maneuvel Their commander must 


control both the maneuvering elements and the fire 


support element: no matter how distantly removed 


It he doesn't 


hire powe! application will always be 


one is from the other the metronome ol 
everal ly il by 
hind the need and chaos will result 
The application of this fire power must be either 
from within small highly mobile batt Yroups OT trom 
vulnerability of 


launching sites far to the rear. ‘The 


the large guided- missile units and the nature of their 


logistics dictate the yreater range 
\rmy is 


cepts ot hre support Because of these new conc pt the 


This mission of the unchanged. Only the 


tactics are changing change: require new con 


guided missile with 1,000 to 1,500 miles of range the 
IRBM) isa prime and critical requirement ol the Atom 


ic Age Army 





Ballistic Missile Committee. (From left to right: Lt. Col 


Harper, Comdr. R. I 





THE IRBM PLANNING STAFF. This is the military staff to the Executive Committee for the 


Joint Army-Navy 


L. Smith, Comdr / E. Volonte, Col. D. C. Lewis, Capt. k 


Freitag, and Lt. Cal. D. G. Gauvreau.) 
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THE ARMY’S MONTH 


Continued from Page 9 

ind suthori 
Defense the 
and the ( hair 


ulted, Baldwin 


he increase in powe! 
of the Secretary ol 
bureau of the Budget 
ICS has re 


Situation 


man of the 


vrot moa where there is 


l¢ chance of minority view in the 
ICS} which might be the correct views 
reaching the President 

In 1953, General Omar N 


vhose 


Br idley, 


experience in this area of gov 
ernment is still unmatched aid 
Generally, | do not feel that is 
Joint ( hiet: of Staff respon ibility to 
recommend which 


pecihi ally 


cours 
of action the Government should take 
We should confine our part to pointing 
out the military implic itions and mili 
tary capabilitic I do not believe 
that we should public ly or by fore Con 
vICs ional committees fail to support 
the decision made by our ¢ ivilian Supe 
riors. In Congressional hearings we feel 
free to vive our personal opinion and 
lo point out the same capabilitic s and 
risks that we had pointed out befor 
iny decisions were made—so that the 
full and com 

Secretary of 
and the Commander-in-Chief, 
Secretary of State—but I do 


not believe that we should Zo beyond 
thi 


le vislators will have as 
plete information as the 
Delense 
and the 


GENERAL TAYLOR 


HILE General Bradley stated the 

principle well, it did not, unfor 
tunately, work for General Ridgway. 
One explanation that has been pub 
lished of General Ridgway’s assertion 
that he “most emphatically had not 
concurred” in the military program for 
1954 shows how the ground rules, as 
he understood them, were not followed 

This explanation goes back to late 
1953. The Secretary of Defense at that 
time asked the JCS to have a study 


group consider what strength and com 


Two leading figures in the 
Army development of a 
IRBM-—-Maj. Gen, John B 
Medaris and Dr. Werner 
Von Braun with a 
model of the famous Red 


stone 


pose 
missile. To show its 
size Dr. Von Braun in 
dicates with his left hand 
the approximate height of 
a man 


position the armed forces should have 
four 1957. The 


Secretary suggested two conditions: the 


years later—in fiscal 
manpower ceiling should be about 
three million and the defense 
budget should be $34 billion or less. 


It was understood that this study was 


men, 


to be distinct from the budget for fiscal 
year 1955, then in preparation. 

When had com 
pleted its labors, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff forwarded its findings to the Sec 
retary of with a 
that stipulated that any change in the 
international situation, anywhere in the 


the study group 


Defense statement 


world, would necessarily affect the pro 
gram As some changes, either for bet 
ter or for worse, would certainly occur 
in the following three years, it is quite 
clear that the JCS approval was merely 
academic. And certainly the JCS must 
have reminded the Secretary of De 
fense that the study had been under 
taken and completed at his direction. 
General Ridgway’s concern and his 
later assertion that the budget was 
based on a “directed verdict” stem from 
the fact that the study group's figures 
were applied to then current budgets 
conditions 
that made it possible for the JCS to 
approve them in their original form. 


without reference to the 


General Taylor’s 
Opportunities 


have been 


indications that important segments 


N recent months there 
of American opinion are beginning to 
appreciate that national security and 
deterrence require more than a reliance 
on air power carrying awesome weap 
ons. How much of this is due to Gen 
eral Ridgway's dogged persistence can 
never be measured, but it does seem 
possible that his statements may lead 
the Department of Defense to ques 
tioning its handling of its relations 
with the military chiefs and search for 
an improved relationship. This could 
well lead to an atmosphere that would 
give General Maxwell ‘Taylor an op 
likely to 


In the few months he has been 


portunity and one he isn't 
muff 
at the helm of the Army, General ‘Tay 
lor has shown more flexibility in ap 
proach and reaction than his predeces 


or. He 


mated advantage of serving a Secretary 


also has a not-to-be-underesti 


of the Army who is not only enthusias 
tic tor the 
ber of the 


Army, but is a loyal mem 
Administration team and 
Was Mr. VM ilson’s personal choice for 
Secretary of the Army. This, plus Mr. 


Brucker’'s practical savvv of how to 
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get results in Government, is serving 
General Taylor and the Army well. 
One indication of Mr. Brucker’s abil 
ities and energy lies in the way he 
seized the leadership of the drive to 
get the Reserve program rolling. By 
doing this he relieved General Taylor 
of an almost impossible burden, for the 
fact is that the difficulties in the Re 
SCT VE program would large ly be be yond 
men with 


the capabilities of military 


out strong assistance of civilian lead 


ers. [his Mr 


lo counteract public apathy and lack 


Brucker has provided 
ot understanding he has insisted on 
a thorough publicity campaign that 
\nd he has 
been politically Wise enough to know 
that effort 
no point in sniping at 


] getting some results 


until an ill-out has been 


made, there is 
the legislative branch by stating that 
the law as written is impertect. In 


stead Mi Bruc ker has 


gressive Optimist, insisting that the law 


been the ay 
can be made to work and heads will 
roll if it doesn’t. He has also been. an 
aggressive advocate of the Army's need 
for guided missiles (see page 12). 


ENERAI 


en a boost by the 


Laylor's flexibility is giv 
tact that some ot 
the new weapons that his predecessors, 
Generals Collins and Ridgway, pushed, 


are now coming into operational use. 
The Honest John and Corporal battal 
ions that are now part of the Army’s 
striking power In both | urope and the 
bar | ist are The 


rapid maturing of staff studies and the 


evidence of this 
continuing tests of new tactics and the 
Pentana organization and the coming 
1Olst Airborne Di 


‘long the 4 line Ss vive General 


reactivation of the 
vision 
Taylor the opportunity to give concrete 
; drive for great 


expression to the Army 


er tactical and str itegical mobility. As 
the \tomi \ge 
will 


Army takes shape he 


have a talking point denied his 


This grotesque water buggy is a Landing 
Craft Retriever developed for the Trans 
portation Corps by R. G. LeTourneau, 
Inc. It straddles and picks up damaged 
landing craft in water as deep as eight 
feet and brings them safely to shore over 
grades as stcep as 20 per cent. Its power 
is diesel-electris 
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The new AN/GRC-19, a 
new long-range radio, can 
also send or receive mes 
sages at LOO words a min 
ute as a radio-teletype. It 
has been effective up to 


2.000 tests and 
turns out louder signals 
that get through more of 


ten than any comparative 


miles in 


set 


predecessor, who had to talk around 
blueprints that were not highly devel 
oped but were highly classified 

He has also shown an ability to 
attract a wide public. In recent months 
he has appeared on several nation-wide 
'V programs, including Ed Murrow 
NBC “Face 


These appearances, plu: 


“Person to Person” and the 


the Nation. 
the “good press” he has received with 
his appearances before important club: 
\rmy 


ibility to vet 


and associations, all he Ip the 
He has also shown an 
others to help him. Despite Drew Peat 
ill-considered make 
out of it 


Taylor's letter 


sons 


attempt to 


more than was there, Gen 


eral to retired general 
ofheers was an expression of the Chief 
of Staff's knowledge that th task of 
telling the Army's story depends upon 
ol the 
\rmy 


many voices, and th it the Voces 
ol the 


more successful “alumni 


arent ine onsequential 


ONE of this is meant to imply that 


General Taylor is engaged in a 
Hanking attack on the Department of 
Defense and the Administration's pol 


In all his public 


he has supported the 


IC1esS ippearance 
\dministration 
military polic ies 


belief that the 


and has « xpressed hi 


\rmy : problems can 


be solved within them. For example 


with the 
World Report 


have the 


he stated in his interview 
editors of U.S. News £ 
that if 


insure quality in the 


he could means to 
1.025.000 


Army can do if 


men 
now authorized the 
present job.” ‘To show that this was a 


reasonable man’s adju tment to the 
facts as they are, he prefaced the state 
“a Chief of 
hould he 
Army. [le 


hould be a perfectionist and ! 


ment by remarking that 
Stafl 


entirely 


never 1s and never 


satished with hi 
uch 
will probably alway want a few more 


men to do the job better 





Report from your AUSA CP 


PLAOPL_PP PPP POPP PPP PPP LP LP ALLA AAA A AAA AAD A AO 


Ballot for Association officers appears on pages 58 and 59. Your vote is wanted; 
follow instructions closely so it is sure to be counted. 





The need to tighten the Army's ranks gains widespread recognition. Latest in- 
dication of thoughtful consideration of problem of presenting united front comes 


from Military Police Association. MPA Executive Council met 9 January, 
following resolution: 





approved 





"Be It Resolved: That the Executive Council of The Military Police Asso- 
ciation does indorse the resolution adopted by the Executive Council of The 
Association of The United States Army at their annual meeting 21-22 October 
1955, held at Fort Benning, Georgia to consider ways and means, in consultation 
with the Executive Councils or such other governing bodies of other associations 
dedicated in principle to advancing the position of the Army, for consolidating 
the effort of this common purpose of all such Associations while at the same 
time recognizing the special interests and purposes of such other Associations." 
Copies of MPA resolution went to AUSA President, Chairmen of Committee on Reso- 


lutions, Committee on Organization. This encouraging note from important Army asso- 
ciation augurs well for future of Army unity. 





We have recently received a number of requests to reprint material from the mag- 
azine. Quartermaster Review requested permission to reprint "Private Digger's Logis- 
tical Godfather" and "The Red Ball Rolls Again," from August 1955 issue. Fellowship 
asked OK to publish "You Gotta Give 'em the Word" from September issue. Air War 
College asked for "A Program for the Army," from September 1955 issue, for instruc- 
tional purposes. The Bayonet, 7th Infantry Division paper, was granted permission to 
use “Command Discipline," from October issue. Bayonet also requested use of "The 
Lieutenant and His Men," from same issue, but was referred to author on this one. Com- 
mand and Staff School, Air University, was given OK to reproduce "In Air Defense 
Geography is on our Side" from January 1955 issue, as school assignment. 
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“The Association of the U. S. Army shall be an organization wherein all who are in accord 
with its objectives may join in the exchange of ideas and information on military matters, and in foster- 
ing, supporting, and advocating the legitimate and proper role of the Army of the United States and 
of all its elements, branches, and components in providing for and assuring the Nation's military se 
curity.'’ (Statement by the Executive Council, Association of the U. S. Army; adopted 14 December 1953.) 


Air University and National War College are among best “customers." The Journal 
of the Royal Artillery, England, used "Effective Artillery Support Isn't Accidental." 





Annual membership inventory is now complete; Membership Department is off every- 
night work schedule. Yearly analysis is important both as measure of progress and to 
acquire statistics for new membership and advertising efforts. Figures reveal circu- 
lation increased by almost 2,000; end-of-year membership-circulation stood at 34,184. 
Actually, individual memberships increased 2,691 but unit subscriptions lost approxi- 
mately 450 during the year. 





Most of our members are officers, but enlisted memberships went up 350 during 
1955 to total of 2,003. 





With 70% renewal rate, figures show we had to recruit 11,000 new members to show 
gain detailed above. In 1955 we added 112 pages to the magazine over 1954; if all 
members will remember that 112 pages additional cost Association $16,000, it may be 
Spur to go out and beat drum for friends and associates to join Association. The 
more members, the more we can do with the magazine and the Association. 





Members and other readers often write, asking how to get material published in 
the magazine. This is query dear to our hearts; we are always interested in new writ- 





ers, new ideas. The answer boils down to a few simple rules. Have something to say, 
say it as well as you can without resorting to Field Manual or other "official" style 
get it cleared before you send it, keep it under 3,000 words, type it, double- or 
triple-spaced, on one side of letter-size paper, and -=- most important -- send it 
Remember, no one has to read the magazine; keep it short, keep it bright, make the 
reader want to read it. 


in. 


Visitors to the Association often ask how we choose manuscripts for publication. 
Each manuscript is logged in, receipt sent to author, MS placed in large envelope de- 
Signed for the specific purpose, and sent to editorially qualified staff members for 
comment, in turn. Frank comments are written on envelope (there have been embarrass- 
ing incidents when authors have inadvertently seen such comments) and the editor con- 
Siders comments, balance and theme of projected issues, number of articles on similar 
subjects already accepted, and other factors for final decision. 





Council Members are finding duties far from nominal: 





Nominating Committee came up with slate of 24 candidates for June election; 
ballot appears elsewhere in this issue. If you are a member, read instruc- 
tions carefully and vote. 

Organization Committee has been having meetings almost weekly hammering 
out effective and acceptable organization plan to expand Association's 
influence and value to members. Brief of plan appeared in February issue, 
but work is far from complete. 








Membership Committee makes continuing effort to feed ideas to staff on ex- 
panding individual support; individual members of committee often phone. 





Other committees find duties come in waves, and are usually very busy before regu- 
lar quarterly meetings. It's more work for busy people, and no pay except in the 
feeling that the work is for the betterment of the Army. 
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Annual Election of Officers and Members of the 
Executive Council of the Association 
of the United States Army 


In accordance with the By-Laws of the AUSA there ap- 
pears on the opposite page an official ballot for the election 
of officers and members of the Executive Council. Voting 
information and instructions appear at the bottom of that 
page along with pertinent extracts from the By-Laws of the 
Association 


The nominees were named by a membership committee 
under the chairmanship of Lt. Gen. Clyde D. Eddleman. For 
the guidance of members brief background information on 
each candidate appears below. 

All ballots must reach the Association offices not later than 
20 April 1956. 


Background Information on Candidates 


Lr, Gen. Warrer L. Werte, USA (Arty) is D/CS for Personnel, 
Off C/S, USA. Originally commissioned in the CAC in 1918 from 
the Officers Training Camp at Fort Monroe, Gen. Weible has held 
important logistical commands and has performed G3 and G1 duties 
in AFF and Army Hq. Now President, AUSA. 


Gen. Joun E. DanLoQuist was Commanding General, CONARC, 
until he retired on 29 February. An Infantryman, he was commissioned 
in 1917 from the Officers Training Camp at Fort Snelling. During 
WWII he commanded the 70th and 36th Infantry Divisions, the 
latter in combat 


May. Gen. Donato P. BooTru was commissioned from USMA in 
1926, in CE; he transferred to Infantry in 1951. Now Assistant 
D/CS for Personnel, USA, in WWII he was CG, Persian Gulf 
Command. He commanded the 28th Division in 1953; retained the 
division when it was redesignated 9th Division 


May. Gen. James D. O'ConneLL, Chief Signal Officer, D/A, was 
commissioned in Infantry in 1922 from USMA;; transferred to Signal 
Corps 1928. In WWII he served with Hq. 12th Army Group; since, 
he has served in a variety of Signal Corps and Staff assignments. 
Over 33 years’ service 


Lr, Cot, Epwarp Bautz, Jr., is on duty in Armor Branch, CMD. 
CGSC graduate, he has had troop and staff duty during past ten 
years; over 14 years of active duty. RA. SS, BSM (2OLC), PH 
(2OLC) 


May. Gen, WILLIAM F. MARQUAT, now retired, last served as Chief, 
CA&MG, D/A. Commissioned in CAC NG in 1916, he became a 
Regular in 1917. In WWII he served on Bataan, and in Far East 
until 1952, Over 35 years’ AD 


Cot. Bryan C. T. Fenton was commissioned in Med-Res in 1935; 
MC 1936. Now Chief, Supply Division, SGO, he is graduate of 
Army Medical School, Medical Field Service School, and ICAF. He 
has held many high medical staff assignments. LM, BSM, CR (OLC). 


May. Gen. Louis W. Prentiss was CG, TEC, Fort Belvoir, until 
he retired on 29 February. He was commissioned in FA in 1921, 
Transferred to CE in 1929. After a variety of logistical assignments, 
he became Engineer Commissioner of the DC, and later OG, TEC. 


Bric, Gen, Ben Harrevt is Chief, Infantry Branch, CMD. During 
the past ten years he has served with the 11th Airborne Division, 
the 6th Infantry at Berlin, and on the staff at TIS, as well as SHAPE 
and EUCOM. He is a 1933 graduate of USMA; completed NWC 
1952 


Cot, WittiaM H., Price, Jr., is a 1939 graduate of USMA; an Ar- 
tilleryman. He has attended Naval War College, CGSC. He has had 
extensive staff experience, commanded an AAA gun battalion, and 
has instructed at Fort Sill 


Bric, Gen. STANLEY W. Jones is a 1929 graduate of USMA; com- 
missioned in the Infantry. In 1942 he graduated from U. of Va 
School of Law; he is now Assistant JAG for Military Justice. At- 
tended TIS (Regular Course), TIS (Tank Course), CGSC 


May. Gen. Harry McK. Roper, retired, is Chairman of Organiza- 
tion Committee, AUSA. His last military assignment was puty 
AC/S for Research, Requirements and Special Weapons, D/A. Grad- 
uated USMA 1923, Field Artillery. Was Divarty commander, 6th 
Infantry Division, 1951-52. 
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Cou. Jor C. LAmBErtT is Executive Officer, TAGO. After 15 years as 
an enlisted man, he was commissioned in AG-Res in 1940; RA in 
1946. He has attended CGSC and AFSC; decorations include SS, LM, 
BSM (OLC), PH. Has had varied staff assignments, including Re- 
serve components duty. 


Bric. Gen, Witttam J. THOMPSON is Chief, Artillery Branch, 
CMD. USMA 1929, he has attended FA School, CGSC, NWC. 
Varied assignments in past ten years include Assistant Professor, 
Dept. of English, USMA; G4, Seventh Army; Divarty commander, 
45th Division; CG, X Corps Arty. 


Cot. WaLLace W. Linpsay is Chief, Army Pictorial Service Divi- 
sion, OCSO, D/A. He has commanded the SC Photo Center in New 
York, and has been Chief of Army Pictorial Branch of EUCOM. 
Commissioned in Sig-Res in 1925 while an enlisted man, he was in- 
tegrated in 1946 as a major. 


Cot, Freperick C, WeyYANpD is Executive Officer to Secretary of the 
Army. Was originally commissioned in CA-Res in 1938, and was in- 
tegrated in the same branch in 1946; transferred to Infantry in 1948. 
He is a es of both TIS and TAS, and AFSC. Has had G2 and 
command experience. 


Cot. Demirrat Boris SHIMKIN is commissioned in the Infantry, 
USAR; is not on active duty. He completed CGSC in 1944, and has 
had periods of active duty since the end of WWII, in G2 and Psy- 
chological Warfare, as well as a nine-month tour as instructor at 
the NWC 


Co. Everetre H. Quatis, TC, USAR, has had 20 short tours as 
Commanding Officer, 435th Transportation Highway Transport Di- 
vision, USAR. He completed CGSC in 1941, and has had over 5 
years of active duty. 


Cot. Harop J. Russo, Infantry (USAR), was in USFET perform- 
ing intelligence duties at the pon | of WWII. Since 1946 he has taken 
four short tours of active duty, three of them in G2 assignments, and 
one at the Infantry Field Grade Officers Refresher Course, TIS. 


Cot, FRANKLIN L. OrtH, Deputy Assistant Secretary of the Army 
(M&RF), is in the Retired Reserve, and was in Infantry, USAR. A 
graduate of the Bn CO and SO Course, TIS, 1942, he has won the 
Legion of Merit and Bronze Star Medal. Served in CBI Theater in 
WWII. 


Cor. Grorce V. Set wyNn, member of the Executive Council, AUSA, 
and formerly of the Council of the AA Association, is CO of the 
260th AAA Group, DCNG. During WWII he served in both 
ETOUSA and China, Commissioned in 1935, Col. Selwyn has served 
with Bell System 31 years. 


Mayor JoHN F, McGuire is $1, 260th AAA Group, DCNG. A 
former Internal Revenue agent, he is Chairman of National Tax 
Forms Committee. Commissioned in 1943, he served in India and 
Burma in WWII, and has been commissioned in the DCNG since 
1947. 


Cot. George W. Latimer, Infantry, DCNG is judge of the U. S. 
Court of Military Appeals. He has served with the National Guard 
for 30 years; was Chief of Staff of the 40th Infantry Division. ROTC, 
University of Utah, CGSC. 


CHAPLAIN (Major) JaAMes H. Brooks, DCNG, served in WWII at 
Fort Bragg, Camp Campbell, NYPE, and at sea. Appointed Chaplain, 
DCNG, 1948. Pastor of Our Lady Queen of Peace Parish, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Major since 1952. 
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BALLOT 


FOR PRESIDENT 


(Vote for One) 


C) Le. Gen. Walter L. Weible, USA (Arty) 
[1 Gen. John E. Dahlquist, USA (Inf), Red. 


FOR VICE PRESIDENT 
(Vote for One) 


[) Maj. Gen. Donald P. Booth, USA (Inf) 
[) Maj. Gen. James D. O'Connell, USA (Sig C) 


O 


FOR EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


(Vote for One in each of the 10 Groups) 





Lt. Col, Edward Bautz, Jr., USA (Armor) 
Maj. Gen. William F. Marquat, USA (Arty), Red. 





W. W. Lindsay, USA (Sig C) 
. Frederick C. Weyand, USA (Inf) 











Col. Bryan Fenton, USA (MC) 
Maj. Gen. Louis W. Prentiss, USA (CE), Red. 





. Demitri B. Shimkin, USAR (Inf) 
Everette H. Qualls, USAR (TC) 











Brig. Gen. Ben Harrell, USA (Inf) 
Col. W. H. Price, Jr., USA (Arty) 





Harold J. Russo, USAR (inf) 
Franklin L. Orth, USAR (Inf.), Red. 











) Brig. Gen. Stanley W. Jones, USA (JAGC) 
Maj. Gen. Harry McK. Roper, USA (Arty), Red. 





. George V. Selwyn, NGUS (Arty) 
. John F. McGuire, NGUS (Arty) 











Col. Joe C. Lambert, USA (AGC) 
Brig. Gen. W. J. Thompson, USA (Arty) 











. George W. Latimer, NGUS (Inf) 
. James H. Brooks, NGUS (ChapC) 











Voting Instructions 


The attention of the membership is called to the By-Laws pertain 
ing to the nomination and election of officers and members of the 
Executive Council of the Association: 


“Arr. I, Sec. 1. Active Membership. Active membership in the Asso 
ciation shall be open to all members of all components of the 
United States Army, and to all members of senior Army ROTC 
Units 

Art. I, Sec. 4. Voting Rights. Only Active Members shall have 
the right to vote.” 

‘Arr. IV. Sec. 2. Election Procedure. The Nominating Committee 
shall submit a slate of at least two nominees for each position 
falling vacant in the coming year, which slate shall be submitted 
to the active membership by printed ballot, not later than 1 March 
of the following year. The printed ballot shall contain appropriate 
spaces for write-in candidates. Such ballot may be distributed to 
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the active membership by return postcard or by ballot printed in 
the Association's magazine or otherwise, as the Executive Council 
may determine. Ballots will be counted under the direction of the 
Executive Council not later than 1 May, and the winning candidates 
shall take office at the June meeting of the Executive Council. A 
plurality of the votes cast shall be sufficient for election 

Art. IV. Sec. 3. Eligibility of Candidates. Only Active Members 
shall be eligible for election to office under this Article 


In the upper left hand corner of the envelope in which you mail 
your ballot please write the words “Association Ballot,” followed 
by your signature, your name typed or printed, and your rank and 
organization. Your name will be checked against the roster of mem 
bers of the Association and if you are an eligible voter your ballot 
will be counted. Envelopes carrying names of ineligible voters will 
not be opened. Address the envelope to: ‘The Secretary, Association 
of the U. S. Army, 1529 18th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. € 

All ballots must be mailed so as to reach the office of the Asso 
ciation by 20 April 1956 
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THE MONTH’S BOOKS 


Camera Out of Focus 


MacARTHUR: His Rendezvous with History 
By Maj. Gen. Courtney Whitney 
Alfred A. Knopf, inc., 1956 
547 Pages; Index; $6.75 


Revie wed by 


Cor. Ronerntr F, Cockiin 
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“But as on Bataan, MacArthur 
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this way 
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Return to the Philippines, has a 


more factual version: “At the same time, 
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Actually, to those who have studied 
the war in the Pacific and may have con 
sidered MacArthur somewhat of an enig 
ma, this book is more revealing than the 
author intended. 

In the conduct of military operations, 
General MacArthur has had few if any 
Ile moved with a sure foot, a 
keen mind sharpened by years of study 


peers 
and experience. But on the administra 
tive and political front, he was ruined by 
his friends. 

We have only to read this account by 
one of his closest advisers to realize that 
any opposition to MacArthur’s views was 
treated with scorn and as the designs of 
scheming politicians who were jealous of 
MacArthur's popularity. Most patriotic 
Americans will refuse to that 
Generals Marshall, Bradley, and Collins, 
along with Presidents Roosevelt and Tru 
man 


believe 


fall into a single mold of jealous 
political schemers insofar as MacArthur 
was concerned. General Whitney's whole 
book is so permeated. 

Certainly, General Whitney’s book 
adds to the over-all picture of MacArthur 
the Far 
East during the past fifteen years. It is 


and the momentous events in 
regrettable, though, that what could have 
been a clear portrait of a great soldier 
should have been taken through a camera 
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Democracy on Trial 


THE LIVING LINCOLN: The Man, His Mind, His 
Times, and the War He Fought, Recon- 
structed from His Own Writings 

Edited by Paul M. Angle and Earl Schenck 
Miers 

Rutgers University Press, 1955 

673 Pages; Index; $6.95 


Re vieu ed by 


Bric. Gen. DonaLp ARMSTRONG 


Lincoln himself is the author of most 
of this unusual biography which closely 
approximates an autobiography. The nine 
volumes of The Collected Works of Abra 
ham Lincoln, published in 1953, furnish 
the letters, speeches and other papers 
from which the two editors have made 
Angle and Miers 


convincing 


their selections. Messrs 


once again show proof of 
their profound knowledge of Lincoln and 
of American history, particularly the Civil 


War Their 


tinent 


period selections are per 


and appropriate. Their editorial 


comment on men and events and on 
Lincoln himself joins together the bits 


and pieces of Lincoln’s writings in a co 
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*" Selected Check List of the Month's Books 


his run-down of some of the books received for review during the month preceding our deadline 
is to give our readers who like to follow current literature a monthly check list of the most impor- 


tant, useful and potentially 
or subsequent issues. Any 0 


sem books. Full reviews of some of these books will appear in this 
these titles may be purchased through the Combat Forces Book Serv 


ice. See page 64 for order coupon and a complete listing of Selected Books for Military Readers. 
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he addressed the House of Representa ifterwards. It i quite certain | did not 
27 July 1848, he deflated the break my sword, for I had 
of Lewis Ca break; but I bent a musket 
the ou ron occasion If ( i 
Mr. Speaker, did he broke 
i military hero? Yes sir days I bent the musket by accident. If 
Black Hawk War, I fought, bled Cass went in ady 
Spe iking otf Gen: Cass’ vhortleberri« I 
reminds me of 
it Stillman’s defeat 


as near it, as Cass was to Hull's surrender more 


tives on nom to 


pretty badly 


’ broke hi 


it in de yperation 


military 
litic il 
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md although I never fainted from loss 
of blood, I can truly say I was often very 
hun ry ns 

We are happy to find the well-known 
letters to his venerals that most soldiers 
know, and that all should know, for the 
visdom they contain together with their 
quality of literary masterpieces 
Possibly the 
his telegram to Grant on August 3, 


unique 
melancholy of all is 
1864 


ipproving his order to follow the enemy 


most 


to the death. Wherever the enemy goes, 
let our troops go also.” Those words of 
(srant’s were a new form of strategy for 
the Army of the Potomac, and Lincoln 
closed his dispatch with the warning " 
repeat to you it will neither be done nor 
att mpted unless you watch it every day, 
and hour, and force it.” 
[he editors have written this ¢ loquent 
‘ harac ter as he 


appraisal of Lincoln's 


reveals it in his own 


Steadfastness of 


clearly writings 


will, fairness of judg 
ment, humility of self, growth of mind 
and bigness of heart were the invincible 
attributes that Lincoln brought to Wash 
dark, bitter 


democracy as a workable form of govern 


ington in those years when 


ment stood on trial before the world,’ 
Scores of biographies of Lincoln have 
largely of his 


been written but this one 


a place alongside 


Randall 


making merits 
even Carl Sandburg 


Benjamin 


own 
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“No Substitute for Victory” 


HOW COMMUNISTS NEGOTIATE 
By Adm. C. Turner Joy, USN, Retired 
Foreword by Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway 
The Macmillan Company, 1955 
178 Pages; $3.50 


Revie wed by 


Cor. CHantes W. Met 


AK THY 


Admiral Joy has written a great book 
While telling a tale 


setback and dishearte ning 


in modest fashion 
ot frustration 
delay, the record of accomplishment 
through I he 


victory 


shines result was not a 


Unlike 


recent) person il xperience 


yreat and vet SUCCESS 
many of the 
accounts by prominent military |e aders 
which 
of the author 


different 


are designed to add to the prestige 
Admiral Joy 
ipproach and yet has achieved 
goal. Ee 


subordin ites 


has us d a 


has bee n lavish in his 


grateful for 


the same 
and 
by his 
in so doing has added to his 

Miu hh 


Kore in 


praise ol 


the support given superiors and 
own stature 

ibhout the 
negotiations which 


Muc h 


le irned or to 


has been written 
armistice 
stretched out for nearly two years 
ot it 


attempt 


to point out lessons 


to deduce from the experiences 
of Kae sony and Panmunjom i pattern ot 
behavior inherent in Communists which 
other 


Because of a personal interest in the his 


will serve to guide negotiations 


battle of words fought in the mid 


battl 


torn 


dle of an active ground, this re 


viewer has read much of this material 
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Without reflecting on the quality of the 
other efforts, it can be said that within 
this little book back 


ground, all the guidance, that the negotia 


there is all the 


tor who must face Communists in the 
future under similar, or nearly similar, 
circumstances requires. He should not 
conclude that it is only necessary to read 
the volume through, stuff it in the hip 
pocket and then stalk off to the lists to 
tilt with paper lances with Communist 
adversaries. 

As has already been said, what the 
book contains is sufhcient, but to prepare 
for the conflict, careful study and a re 
lating of the actual experiences recited 
here into the over-all pattern of behavior 
are necessary to prepare one so that he 
through failing 
to recognize an apparent new maneuver 


will not be “sucked in” 


for the same old trite approach with a 
new fagade. 

I think it is safe to predict that within 
a year this book will be required reading 
in all senior service schools. All members 
of the Foreign Service should by now 
have finished their second reading. Cer 
tainly civilian institutions should include 
it in all political science Courses. 

Admiral Joy has an easy, homely style, 
and the earthy analogies with which he 
opens many of the chapters add a re 
freshing touch. It is a well-ordered book 
following somewhat the manner of a 
play. First the stage is set, then the charac 
ters are introduced and made to move 
upon the Stage reciting their lines and 
working toward the climax. But here our 
analogy fails. In spite of many attempts, 
The cast had to 
be changed in part before the climax, 
but Admiral Joy’s book does not carry us 
that far 


\dmiral Joy most appropriately, as an 


no climax is reac hed. 


outstanding military man, has commented 
and military 
which brought about the armistice 


on the national strategy 
It is 
reassuring to find the old sailor support 
ing the MacArthur theory of the applica 
tion of complete force in order to end the 
conflict. For a man who gave forty years of 
his life to serve in the military forces of 
his country, it was difhcult for him to 
accept that these military forces had been 
fought to a standstill by a force of Asiatics 
In his opinion, it was not necessary, nor 
was it necessary for him as the leader of 
the team to struggle for compromise in 
Victory, 
in his Opinion, Was possible provided 


stead of victory at Panmunjom 


Washington gave Ridgway authority to 
ipply the military pressure while at the 
same time Washington preserved a firm, 
POSITIVE political posture at Panmunjom 
Not only did W ashington fail to pre 
serve a firm, dignified posture, but on 
several occasions leaked information on 
our intention to yield on certain points 
This advance notice to his opponents left 
Admiral Joy in the embarrassing position 
of trying to win Communist acceptance 


of a point when the Communists knew 
that they need only wait for the wires 
to bring Joy the word to give in. 

It is to be regretted that such an emi 
nent sailorman had to be exposed to such 
a distasteful task near the end of a dis 
tinguished military career. But true to 
the military tradition, he took it without 
complaint, and he is reporting his experi 
ences not in a complaining way but with 
the hope of assisting those who may find 
themselves cast in similar roles. 

As one reads this book, the echo of 
General MacArthur's “in war there is 
no substitute for victory” rings clearly. 
Maybe the lessons learned at Panmun 
jom will forestall any effort to again try 
to gain through negotiation what must 
be won by force. What have we gained 
if we win no more than a little time in 
which to sit and reflect that we have 
lost our pride and therefore must even 
tually lose our all? 


Canada’s Official History 


SIX YEARS OF WAR 
By Colonel C. P. Stacey 
Canadian Department of National Defence, 
1955 
629 Pages; $3.50 


teviewed by 
Cor. Freperick BerNnays WIENER 

This volume, subtitled “The Army in 
Canada, Britain and the Pacific,” comes 
from the pen of the Director, Historical 
Section, General Staff, and is the first of 
four that will constitute the official his 
tory of the Canadian Army in World 
War II. The second will cover the cam 
paign in Italy, the third the campaign 
in Northwest Europe, while the fourth 
will deal with the broad outlines of Cana 
dian military policy, including coopera 
tion within the Commonwealth and with 
the United States. 

[his first volume is divided into three 
self-contained parts. At the outset, Colo 
nel Stacey deals with organization, train 
ing, and home defense in Canada. He 
notes that “Canada is an unmilitary com 
munity,” and documents the remark by 
showing that, at the outbreak of the war 
in 1939 the actual strength of the Perma 
nent Active Militia (the full time Regu 
lars) was than 5.000, while the 
Non-Permanent Active Militia (the citi 
zen soldiers) numbered less than 47,000 
more, These forces were equipped with 
16 light tanks, five 3-inch mortars, 29 
Bren 23 antitank rifles, four 2 
pounder antitank guns, and four 3-inch 


less 


guns, 


\A guns—quantities accurately character 


ized as “ludicrous.” 

Yet from these minuscule beginnings, 
Canada raised an Army of nearly 500, 
000 at peak strength, and mobilized and 
maintained an overseas force of an army 
headquarters and army troops, two corps 
with corps troops, and five divisions, two 
of them armored. Naturally, opportuni 
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ties tor promotion were striking: two lieu 
tenant generals who commanded corps in 
1944 had started in 1939 as a temporary 
major and a captain of the Permanent 
Force, while among the major generals 
who commanded divisions in 1943-45 
were ofhcers who, in 1939, had been 
majors and captains both in the Perma 
nent Force and in the Non-Permanent 
Active Militia. 

Lhe parti ular problem ot the Cana 
dian Army overseas was that it was so long 
in garrison in England, and that many 
of its men were six years and more away 
from home. Rotation began late and was 
on a very limited scale. “The separation 
of families was not the least of the disas 
ters caused by and inseparable from the 
war; and Canada paid a heavy price in 
social misery and broken homes for the 
long sojourn of her troops overseas.” 

[he special problems of Canadian Mil 
itary Headquarters in England, a large 
organization that functioned best when 
it regarded itself as, simultaneously, the 
National Defense 
Headquarters in Ottawa and the rear 


forward CC helon ot 


echelon of the Canadian forces in the 
field, while fascinating as an exercise in 
administration, are probably not of con 
American military 
Sut in view of the NATO Status 
of Forces Agreements, the legal position 


cern to the general 


re ader 


of Canadian troops in Britain during 
World War II has a more immediate in 
terest 

Ihe Canadian forces accepted the jur 
isdiction of the British civil courts in all 
cases of civil offenses, and six Canadian 
soldiers were duly hanged upon COonvic 
tion for murder in those courts. “The 
Canadian authorities took the responsi 
bility in such cases of ensuring that the 
accused was competently defended and 
had every chance.” 

It was long before any Canadians saw 
action They were alerted for Norway 
and as reinforcements for Dunkirk; both 
operations were cancelled. The Ist Cana 
dian Division was landed at Brest in 
June 1940, and some of its units marched 
inland, but in view of the general de 
terioration of the French front, they were 
withdrawn before meeting the enemy 
Therefore, by the time of the Dieppe 
raid, the Canadian forces were spoiling 
for combat 

At that time, however, amphibious tac 
tics were still in a rudimentary Stage, and 
because of indifferent planning and ot 
failure to have boats ready for the evacua 
tion, the operation was a disaster. In 
deed, “from a force of roughly 5,000 
men engaged for only nine hours, the 
Canadian Army lost more prisoners than 
in the whole eleven months of the later 
campaign in Northwe st | urope, or in the 
twenty months during which Canadians 
fought in Italy.” There were also over 
800 killed. D-day was to tell a different 
story 
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But before then, being anxious to 
engage the foe on even terms, the Cana 
dian Government determined that one 
corps was to participate in the Italian 
campaign, whereupon General Mac 
Naughton, CG, First Canadian Army, 
who opposed dispersion of his force, asked 
to be relieved. 

Canada’s Army against Japan faced 
only tragedy and anticlimax. The two 
battalions that were sent to Hlong Kong 
in November 1941 were lost within little 
more than a month; the campaign against 
Kiska was, in Colonel Stacey's apt word, 
and while plans were well 
under way after VE-day for a Canadian 


a “hasco”; 


Army Pacific Force of one infantry divi 
sion reinforced with armor and service 
troops, the Japanese surrendered before 
that force could be fully organized 

Colonel Stacey has written a compre 
hensive and fully documented military 
history of the first rank. The remaining 
volumes of the Canadian official history 
will accordingly be awaited with antici 
pation. And an American reviewer can 
not forbear mentioning that the Queen’s 
Printer is making available a great deal 
of book for a mere $3.50 


Injustice Wrecks Morale 


THE DREYFUS CASE: A Reassessment 
By Guy Chapman 
Reynal & Company, 1955 
400 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $5.00 


{evieu ed by 


May. Gen. H. W. Briakecey 


“L’Affaire Dreyfus,” which did much 
to disrupt France from 1894 to 1906, is 
now for no discernible reason being fea 
tured in America. Last year, Simon & 
Schuster published Captain Dreyfus: The 
Story of Mass Hysteria. It was condensed 
in the November Reader's Digest. Now 
comes a more scholarly book by a British 
history professor 

For the military reader, Mr. Chap 
man’s book has three values. The first 
two are ba kground values for those who 
are professionally concerned with cur 
rent events in France. The politic al and 
legal facts which the author brings out 
as background for his story are relevant 
today. As Edmond ‘Taylor, a close ob 
server of French politics, said in a recent 
issue of The Reporter, “The old ideologi 
cal chestnuts roasted in the fire of the 
Dreyfus affair and other nineteenth-cen 
tury battles still have an emotional ap 
peal, while the contemporary proble m of 
defending democracy against the totali 
tarianism of the Right and the Left is too 
new to touch any responsive chords, even 


when it is admitted as an intellectual im 


perative 

The other value of this book is a sim 
ple but vital one. It is the lesson that 
military organizations are particularly sen 
Sitive to injustice Nothing can wreck 


morale more quit kly 





SAVE NOW ON THIS 
OUTSTANDING BOOK! 


Closing 
the 
Ring 

By Sir Winston S. Churchill 


Sir Winston Churchill's 
great The Second World 
War has long been recog- 
nized as one of the major 
works of literature and his- 
tory of our time. 

Seldom in history will 
you find such a grasp of 
both great affairs and small 
ones, for this versatile man 
seemed to have a finger in 
every matter that concerned 
the war, no matter how 
small it might be. 

We are overstocked on 
just one volume of this his- 
tory, Closing the Ring, and 
we want to bring our stocks 
of the complete set in line. 
We're therefore offering 
this volume only at less than 
cost. 

Closing the Ring, Vol. V, 
shows the development of 
the Sicily invasion, the 
great Italian battles, the 
1943-44 campaigns in the 
Pacific, the Cairo Confer- 
ence, and much more. It 
ends on the evening of June 
5, 1944, with Rome in AIl- 
lied hands and the great 
armada for the Normandy 
invasion moving toward the 
coast of France. 

The volumes of The See 
ond World War are required 
reading for every student of 
World War II. You'll find 
them all in our booklist in 
this issue. Retail price is 
$6.00 per volume. 

For a limited time, you 
may order Closing the Ring 


for only 83.50 


Please order now, to be 
sure of getting your copy. 
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1529 16th Street, N.W., 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C 
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Save on every book you buy! 
Straight 10% discount to mem- 
bers. We pay all shipping 
charges except First Class or 
Air Mail. 


Please send payment with or- 
der. Deduct your 10% discount 
before making payment. We 
cannot accept charge orders. 











PRINCIPLES, PURPOSES AND 
PHILOSOPHY OF WAR 


Art of War. By Sun Tzu. One of the 
greatests of all books on the principles 
olf war-——a $2.00 


centuries-old classic 


Caesar's War Commentaries. Warring 
ton Translation. The most modern, read 


able 


of his fabulous conquests 


translation of Caesar's evaluations 


$1.65 


te 


comments on 


Machine Warfare. By Maj. Gen 
( linller. The 


machines and 


author's 
tactics are obsolete, but 
his principles of mobile, mechanical war 


fare remain standard $2.50 


Mahan on Sea Power. Ed. by Col, Wil 
Liveze ) T he 
Mahan’s doctrine of 
Navy's “bible 


liam I main points of 
ca power long the 


$4.50 


Napoleon’s Memoirs. Ed. by Somerset 
edition of Na 


deChan A one-volume 


poleon’s 


paigns 


his cam 


$7.50 


commentaries on 


On War. By Karl von Clausewitz. Mat 
thijs Jolles Translation. An analysis of 
the methods and purposes of war by the 
man whose thinking has dominated 20th 


Century warfare $5.00 


STRATEGY—HISTORICAL 
AND MODERN CONCEPTS. 





The Direction of War. By Ai 
Vice-Marshal E, J]. Kingston-Mé 
Cloughry. Effects of new weapons 
and technological developments on 


command structure $4.00 











The Soldier’s Load and the Mobility 
of a Nation. By Brig. Gen. S. L. A 
Marshall. A brief, classic statement of 
the need for personal mobility of the 
fighting man, and for logistical planning 
. $1.00 


on a basis of mobility 


Strategic Air Power. By Stefan T. Pos 
sony. A standard work on the place of 
strategic air power in modern war. $5.00 


Strategy. By B. H. Liddell Hart. The 
author's argument for limited-objective 
war rather than total destruction. $5.95 


War in Three Dimensions. By Ay 
Vice-Marshal E. ]. Kingston-McClough- 
ry. A study of modern war as an inte 


grated land-sea-air operation $2.50 


ORDER FORM 
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GENERAL STUDIES OF WAR 
AND MILITARY INSTITUTIONS 
FROM EARLIEST TIMES TO 
THE PRESENT. 


American Campaigns. By Matthew F. 
Steele. Long used as a text at West 
Point, Stecle’s brief studies of campaigns 
from the Revolution up to World War 
I are classics, Text only, without maps. 

$6.00 


Beginnings of the U. S. Army. By 
James R. Jacobs. History of the first 
painful steps of the Army, from 1783 
to 1812 $6.00 





Cadet Gray. By Col Frederick P, 
Todd & F. T. Chapman. History 
traditions of West Point 
what it has meant to the nation 
in text, photos, and unusual full- 
color drawings. $7.50 


and 











Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire. By Edward Gibbon. One of the 
great historical works of all time—the 
story of the disintegration of a civiliza- 
tion. Three volumes. Each volume, $2.45 


Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World. 
By Sir Edward S. Creasy. The fifteen bat- 
tles that most influenced world history 

from Marathon to Waterloo $1.65 


History of the German General Staff. 
By Walter Goerlitz. A distinguished his- 
torian traces the development of the Ger- 
man General Staff and the factors that led 
to its defeat and destruction . $7.50 


Makers of Modern Strategy. Edited 
hy Edward M. Earle. The men and doc- 
trines, from Machiavelli to Hitler, that 
have built the concept of modern war 

$7.50 


Military History of the Western 
World. By May. Gen. ]. F. C. Fuller 
Vol. I takes you as far as the 16th Cen 
tury Battle of Lepanto. Volume II runs 
from the defeat of the Spanish Armada 
through Waterloo. Vol. III in prepara- 


tion. Each volume $6.00 


The Military Staff; Its History and 
Development. By Col. J. D. Hitile. A 
useful study of the staff concept, by a 
widely recognized authority $3.75 


Soldiers of the American Army. By 
Fritz Kredel and Col. Frederick Todd. 


The soldier, his equipment and uni- 
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unusually good one-volume 
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soldiers $6.50 
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Kesselring: A Soldier's Record. By 
Albert Kesselring. The War in the 
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on the North African campaign, Hitler's 
strategy, the European campaign, enemy 
tactics $6.00 
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By Carl 


one volume 


Abraham Lincoln. Sund burg 


The author's condensation 
of his great six-volume biography. By 
the man recognized as the world’s great 


est authority on Lincoln $7.50 


Benjamin P 


an exccllent 


Abraham Lincoln. By 


I/ Was Also one volume 


Lincoln biography though not so rich 
Sandburg volume 


$5.75 


ind colorful as the 
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Now Back in Print — 


aD TRY a hie & CKS 
INFANTRY ATTACKS 
BY GENERAL FIELD MARSHAL ERWIN ROMMEL 
TRANSLATED BY LT. COL. G. E. KIDDE 





“As a leader of a small unit in 1914-18, Rom 
mel proved himself to be an aggressive and versa 
tile commander. He had a highly developed 
Capacity tor utilizing terrain Rommel was 
tireless in reconnaissance and attributed many 
of his successes to the fact that he possessed 
better information about the enemy than they 
did about him. Information was shared with 
junior ofhcers, noncoms, and even private sol 
diers. Into every battle plan and maneuver Rom 
mel tried to introduce some element of decep 
tion and surprise Rommel was not afraid 
ot changing plans Or ol disobeying an order it 
he had better local information than his supe 
rior ofhcer. He was also good at judging the 
moment when the cracking enemy should be 
attacked with every man at his disposal.” 


From the Foreword by 
H. A. DEWEERD 














Here Is Practical Help for Kvery [Troop Leader 


Ours may be known as the age of the “Big Bang,” but so long as we have soldiers we must understand 
leadership. Very few men understood the art and science of leadership better than General Field Marshal Ex 
win Rommel. Rommel's strategy has been a matter for dispute, but no one has ever questioned his ability to 


get the best possible performance trom the men he led 


Infantry Attacks is a detailed account of Rommel’s service with a mountain infantry battalion in World 
War I. Clearly and precisely, Rommel put down his actions and the actions of hi: troops under many dif 
ferent conditions. Tactics have changed since then, and will again but nowhere in print will you, the lead 


er, find a more practical, helpful account of the things every leader must alway lo to insure the success of 


troops in combat. Order your copies of Infantry Attacks now! 
$5.00 
COMBAT FORCES BOOK SERVICE 
1529 18th Street, N. W. Washington 6, D. C. 





